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Where Do You Go After Death? 


A simple outline of the absolutely certain truths about the only three places 
you can go when you die. You must choose one of them. 


Donald F. Miller 


One of the things that every- 
body would like to have certainty 
about is the answer to the question in 
the above title. The world is full of 
theories, hypotheses, opinions on the 
subject, ranging from the notion that, 
after death, you go into oblivion or 
extinction, to the bazaar idea that your 
soul goes into another living creature, 
possibly a butterfly or a horse, after 
you die. 

There are certainties about your 
state of being or your residence after 
death. They are known and accepted 
by all Catholics as infallible, because 
they have been revealed by Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, Who, in the 
words of the act of faith, cannot pos- 
sibly deceive or be deceived. The 
Catholic Church has preserved His 
teaching in this regard down through 
the centuries. It is contained in a num- 
ber of dogmas, or propositions that 
every Catholic is bound to believe un- 
der pain of falling into heresy, because 
the Church has officially pointed them 
out as contained in the words or teach- 
ing of Christ. In other words, you are 
a Catholic if you hold as certain the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church con- 


cerning your fate after death; you 
cease to be a Catholic, in the sense 
that you have become a heretic, if 
you doubt or deny any of these re- 
vealed and defined truths. 

An excellent meditation for Novem- 
ber, the month during which all Cath- 
olics are urged to think about and 
help the souls of the dead that need 
help, is one based on the truths that 
every Catholic must believe about 
what will happen to his soul after it is 
separated from his body. 

In general, this is the proposition 
to be considered: Every individual hu- 
man soul is immediately judged at the 
moment of death, and, according to 
the state in which it is found, is then 
immediately sent to hell, or to purga- 
tory, or to heaven. Now, what do we 
know as absolutely certain about each 
of these three places into which a soul 
may be sent? 

I. Hell 

There are three certain truths about 
hell on which frequent and salutary 
meditation should be made. 

1. There is a hell, or a place of 
exquisite torment, in which the souls 
of damned human beings are punished 
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for their sins. 

No one who accepts Christ as the 
Son of God can have any doubt about 
the existence of hell. His whole life, 
His work, His sermons, His passion 
and death, were all directed to the 
purpose of saving souls from hell. He 
said so clearly. “I am come to save 
that which was lost.” From what did 
He want to save souls? He made that 
clear by these words: “Fear not them 
that kill the body and are unable to 
kill the soul: but rather fear him that 
can destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” (Matt. 10:28) Or again: “If 
thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out. 
It is better for thee with one eye to 
enter into the Kingdom of God, than 
having two eyes to enter into the hell 
of fire.” (Mark, 9:46) 

Which souls, at the moment of 
their separation from their bodies, are 
cast into “the hell of fire?” The Ath- 
anasian Creed, which summed up 
Christ’s teaching within the first cen- 
turies after his death, puts it simply: 
“Those who do good, will go into 
eternal life; those who do evil will go 
into eternal fire. This is the Catholic 
faith, which unless one faithfully and 
firmly believe, he cannot be saved.” 

More particularly, they are sent in- 
to hell at death who have died in 
unrepented mortal sin. The adulterer 
who clung to his paramour until he 
died. The invalidly married Catholic, 
who lived as if married with a for- 
bidden partner until death. The prac- 
ticer of contraception, who died sud- 
denly and without warning, with plans 
of future contraception still fixed in 
his mind and will. 

2.-The pains of damned souls are 
everlasting. 

This too is a matter of faith that 
must be believed by every Catholic. 
Jesus Christ said it, and no doubt can 
ever. be cast on His words. He read 
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in advance the sentence that will be 
passed on every soul that will be over- 
taken by death while in actual mortal 
sin: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.” (Matt. 25:41) - 

The eternity of hell, and therefore 
of the punishments of the damned, 
includes the truth that there will be no 
real or essential mitigation of the suf- 
fering to be endured. Christ called it 
“the hell of unquenchable fire, where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not extinguished.” (Mark, 9:45) 

Modern minds that have abandoned 
real faith in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, and some that accept His 
word in everything else but this, hag- 
gle at the idea of an everlasting hell. 
Usually they come up with their 
doubts and denials after they have 
done something, or adopted a way of 
life, which, according to the teachings 
of Christ, is deserving of hell. How- 
ever, for the sincere seeker after truth 
and the humble follower of Christ, 
reason dove-tails with faith in estab- 
lishing the fact of an everlasting hell. 

Reason, confirmed and reassured 
by revelation, teaches a man that he 
is spiritual and immortal; that he was 
given a free will with which, God’s 
grace always helping, he is to choose 
an eternity for God or against Him; 
that if his last free and conscious act 
is against God through deliberate mor- 
tal sin, he shall be punished by God 
forever. 

More important for sealing the con- 
victions of individuals about the eter- 
nity of hell is the tremendous force of 
the meaning of the passion and death 
of Jesus Christ. Thereby He was man- 
ifesting the eternal meaning of every 
sin as an attack on God, as an instru- 
ment placed within reach of every man 
through which he could beat and buffet 
and scourge and nail to a cross the 
Son of God, and then gloat over His 
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dying on that cross. Yet He was dying 
to save the same men who could and 
would do such things, from some aw- 
ful fate. What fate could it be other 
than the one He named — everlasting 
suffering in hell? Nothing less than 
that could have called for so terrible 
a price to be paid for man’s redemp- 
tion. 

3. The pains of the damned are of 
two kinds: those that center in the 
loss of God, and those that afflict the 
senses. 

Every human being was made for 
happiness. After death he will know 
that the happiness he wanted could 
be found only in and with God. Be- 
fore death he could know by faith and 
reason, but not by feeling and experi- 
ence, that he could be happy only 
with God. Before death he would al- 
ways be free to turn away from God, 
to look for happiness in things actual- 
ly forbidden by God. But after death 
every soul will know directly and 
clearly that it always wanted God; 
that it could have possessed God; that 
it has’ lost God through its own fault. 
This realization of loss, this acute 
separation, will always be the great- 
est pain of hell. 

But added to it will be pains en- 
dured in the senses, as indicated by 
Christ’s frequent use of the word 
“fire” to signify the cause of suffering 
in hell, whose chief property in this 
connexion is its ability to cause phys- 
ical pain. , 

II. Purgatory 

There are three truths about pur- 
gatory that offer nourishing food for 
meditation. 

1. Purgatory exists, as a place to 
which the souls of the just, i.e., those 
not deserving to be condemned to 
hell, but that have not yet fully expi- 
ated or atoned for their sins, are sent 
to make whatever satisfaction they still 


owe to God. 

This again is a truth that must be 
believed by all Catholics. It is true 
that the name “purgatory” is nowhere 
found in the Bible. That is of little 
moment in view of the fact that the 
Bible does reveal the truth that sins 
forgiven during a man’s lifetime but 
not fully atoned for before death will 
incur a temporal punishment after 
death and before the soul can enter 
heaven. Purgatory is a good name for 
the place or state in which such pun- 
ishment will be undergone; it merely 
means “place of purging.” 

Christ spoke about a prison for 
souls from which they would not es- 
cape “until they had paid the last 
farthing of their debt” (Matt. 5:25), 
thereby clearly revealing that there is 
a place where some debts can be paid 
in the next world, which is surely a 
different place than everlasting hell. 
He also spoke on one occasion of sins 
that can be forgiven “neither in this 
world nor in the next.” He was refer- 
ring to such final breaks with God 
as death-bed impenitence; but by men- 
tioning the fact that such sins could 
not be forgiven in the next world He 
gave us the reasonable assumption that 
there are sins (venial sins and imper- 
fections) that can be atoned for in 
the next world. 

Nothing could be more reasonable, 
nor more in conformity with the gen- 
eral tenor of the Saviour’s teaching 
and the goodness and justice of God, 
than the existence of purgatory. Christ 
once said that “even the just man falls 
seven times a day.” Surely He did not 
mean such falls as would make a man 
deserving of hell; if He did, there 
would be no hope for anybody, not 
even for a St. Joseph, whom the Bible 
calls “a just man.” At the same time 
the Bible reveals that “nothing defiled 
can enter heaven:” in other words, 
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that every soul must be completely 
purified before it can take up its abode 
with God. 

Thus reason concurs with the dogma 
of the Catholic Church, which teach- 
es that there is a place of temporary 
suffering beyond the grave, in which 
souls defiled with venial faults, or still 
burdened with some debt due for their 
forgiven mortal sins, must make their 
final atonement before entering heaven. 

2. The pains of purgatory are most 
severe, and yet those who endure them 
are not without consolation. 

There is no dogma of the Catholic 
Church stating in what the pains of 
purgatory actually consist, because 
there are no certain and definite ex- 
planations of those pains in the re- 
vealed word of God. Some speculate 
that they are the same as the pains 
of hell except that they are temporary. 
But all agree that they are most severe, 
because the time of meriting has 
ceased for the suffering souls, and 
whatever they owe for their sins must 
be paid in justice, unless, as will be 
noted below, someone else still living 
will merit for them. 

While the sufferings of purgatory 
are most severe, there is consolation 
accompanying them. The consolation 
arises from two circumstances. First, 
the souls in purgatory know that they 
have escaped hell and will be in heav- 
en for all eternity; secondly, they are 
incapable of committing the slightest 
sin, and have the comfort of a supreme 
love of God. 

3. The prayers, sufferings and merits 
of the faithful on earth can help the 
souls in purgatory and speed the time 
of their release. 

Despite the fact that this truth is 
bitterly denied by many Protestants, 
it is a matter of faith for Catholics, 
ie., it has been defined in the Council 
of Trent, as a part revelation given to 


the world by Jesus Christ. 

Even in the old Testament, in which 
the realities of the next world were 
not nearly so clearly revealed as in 
the New, there is proof of the power 
of the prayers and sacrifices of the 
faithful living on earth to help the 
souls of the dead. In the second Book 
of Machabees, Chapter 12, Judas 
Machabeus commands that sacrifices 
be offered in the temple for those who 
had died in a military campaign he 
had just successfully completed, add- 
ing the now familiar statement under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit: “It 
is a holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead, that they may be 
released from their sins.” 

Moreover, from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, this same principle was 
accepted and put into practice. The 
most ancient liturgical formulas, those 
of St. James, St. Mark, St. Basil, con- 
tain prayers for the dead. The early 
Fathers and writers of the Church, 
going back to the second and third 
centuries, stated the truth that the liv- 
ing can help the souls in purgatory. 
Among these were Tertullian, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, St. Augustine, St. 
Epiphanius. Any doctrine’ that can be 
traced back to the very first ages of 
Christianity, and that has always been 
accepted and acted upon by the 
Church, must be assumed to have 
been revealed to the Apostles by Jesus 
Christ. 

Nothing could be more in conform- 
ity with the very nature of man and 
the instincts of his love for those close 
to him in life, and at the same time 
with the over-all teachings of Christ 
concerning the living and the dead, 
than the doctrine that the former can 
help the latter when they can no longer 
help themselves. Indeed, the most nat- 
ural and instinctive thing for a be- 
liever in Christ to do, when he has 
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lost a loved one in death, is to project 
into the next world some of the merit 
he is still capable of gaining for the 
one whose days of meriting have ended 
forever. The very possibility of doing 
this is perhaps the greatest source of 
consolation for every Catholic in the 
dark and lonely moments following 
upon bereavement. 


III. Heaven 

The doctrines of the Catholic 
Church concerning heaven may also 
be summed up in three propositions. 

1. The souls of those Christians 
who die with no stain of sin and with 
a perfect love of God, or of those 
whose actual sins have been fully expi- 
ated through their love of God, are 
admitted at once into the beatific vision 
of God in heaven. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of 
proofs for the existence of heaven: 
they run through the whole of the 
Scriptures like a central theme; they 
are buttressed by the obvious purpose 
of Christ’s whole life and death, from 
the morning when the angels of heaven 
sang at His birth, to the moment when 
He died saying, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

St. John, however, is the describer 
of heaven. While St. Paul said, “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the mind to conceive 
what things God has prepared for them 
that love Him,” St. John was granted 
a glimpse of heaven, and in the Apoc- 
alypse he set down in glowing figura- 
tive language, what he saw: 

“T saw a new heaven and a new 
earth. And the twelve gates are twelve 
pearls, one to each; and every several 
gate was of one several pearl. And 
the street of the city was pure gold, 
as it were transparent glass. . . . And 
the city hath no need of the sun nor 
of the moon to shine on it. For the 
glory of God hath enlightened it, and 


the Lamb is the lamp thereof. And 
the nations shall walk in the light of 
it, and the kings of the earth shall 
bring their glory and honor into it. 
And the gates thereof shall not be 
shut by day, for there shall be no night 
there. . . . There shall not enter into 
it anything defiled, but they that are 
written in the book of the life of the 
Lamb. . .. And I heard a great voice 
from the throne saying: Behold the 
tabernacle of God with men, and He 
will dwell with them. And they shall 
be His people, and God Himself with 
them shall be their God. And God 
will wipe away all tears from their 
eyes: and death shall be no more, nor 
mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more for the former things are 
ren away.” (Apocalypse, Chapter 
21) 

Into this heaven, thus described by 
St. John, we know for certain that 
every soul that leaves a body free 
from all stain will immediately go. The 
child after baptism, the old man or 
woman who has spent their last years 
loving God and offering up their old 
age and death as atonement for their 
sins, the daily communicant who 
learned to live perfectly for God, the 
faithful nun, the selfless priest — these 
can pass from death directly into 
heaven. 

Every Christian can hope and pray 
and strive to escape purgatory entirely. 
One perfect act of love of God, ele- 
vated as it always is by God’s grace 
to an incredible power, can make a 
saint. It is not according to Catholic 
tradition to say: None of us can escape 
from purgatory; we shall be content 
to escape from hell. 

2. Heaven is a place in which a soul 
enjoys two kinds of happiness: 1) the 
supreme or essential happiness of see- 
ing God face to face and 2) the sec- 
ondary or accidental happiness of the 
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love and companionship of the human 
Christ, of the Blessed Mother, of the 
angels and saints, of those whom one 
knew and loved on earth. 

That the essence of heaven is the 
vision of God face to face, Christ 
clearly stated when He said: “This is 
eternal life, that they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Whom Thou hast sent.” (John, 17-3) 
St. Paul put it in these words: “We 
see now through a glass in a dark 
manner; but then (in heaven) face to 
face. Now I know in part; but then I 
shall know even as I am known.” (I 
Corinthians, 13:12). 

In simple language, the beatific vi- 
sion of God will mean knowing every- 
thing that our minds can possibly want 
to know, about God and about other 
things, because all reality will be ap- 
prehended in God; and loving and 
possessing all that our hearts and wills 
and other faculties could possibly de- 
sire, because God will be seen and 
known as the one supreme good, the 
one desirable being, in whom all other 
goods are contained. 

The secondary happiness of heaven, 
called “secondary” because it flows 
from the knowledge and love of God 
seen face to face, will be, according 
to the constant teaching and tradition 
of the Church, the wonderful com- 
panionships and friendships with the 
other occupants of heaven that every 
saved soul will share. 

This will go on forever, without any 
of the misunderstandings, irritations, 
faults and imperfections that so often 
blight the enjoyment of the highest 


loves and best friendships ever granted 
to one on earth. 

3. The happiness and glory of in- 
dividual souls in heaven will differ in 
degree, according to the degree of 
merit each has attained while living 
on earth, 

Each soul in heaven will be perfect- 
ly happy, but according to the capacity 
for happiness it has won for itself by 
its service of God in the world. Thus 
St. John quotes Our Lord as saying: 
“In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions.” (John 12:2) St. Paul ex- 
presses the same thing in these words: 
“Every man shall receive his own re- 
ward according to his own labor.” 
(I Corinthians, 3:8), and: “One is 
the glory of the sun, another the glory 
of the moon, and another the glory of 
the stars. For star differeth from star 
in glory. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead.” (I Corinthians, 15:41- 
42) 

It is on the basis of this truth about 
heaven that the Church urges all her 
children to strive after higher and 
higher holiness in this world. Every 
advance in the love of God, every sac- 
rifice for the sake of Christ, makes 
possible a higher degree of happiness 
for the soul in heaven. 


Where will you go after death? That 
is for you to decide — now and each 
day of life that God may give you. 
This much you know as absolutely cer- 
tain: you will go to purgatory or heav- 
en or hell. How can you make a wrong 
choice? 


Whose Glory? 


Some become proud and insolent, either by riding a good horse, wearing 
a feather in their hat, or by being dressed in a fine suit of clothes; but who 
does not see the folly of this: for if there be any glory in such things, the 
glory belongs to the horse, the bird or the tailor. 


St. Francis de Sales 
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Your Dead 


These are the thoughts with 
your mind during November. 


which the Church would fill 


Francis M. Lee 


Tue Church takes care of her 
own. 

She does it not in the dramatic sense 
of the storied bereft Southern wife who 
cries out to the Yankee soldiers that 
she will bury her own dead. The 
Church takes care of them long after 
they are dead. 

And this is the special month for 
them. This is the time when she bends 
anxiously to their endless cry: 

“Have mercy on me; have mercy 
on me, at least you, my friends, for 
the hand of the Lord has touched me!” 

The dead know whereof they speak. 
They know pain. Throughout their 
lives they had flung themselves after 
what seemed the good, the beautiful, 
the true. Too often it only seemed to 
be. Yet, with a blind passion for color 
and form, their eyes drove them on; 
with a surging intensity for physical 
satisfaction, their sense of touch drove 
them on; their hearing, their taste 
edged them on, and then all of a sud- 
den, there were no senses, there was 
death. All of a sudden there was the 
Reality. Cardinal Newman strikes it 
poignantly in his Dream of Gerontius. 
The departed soul looks for the first 
time on his God, and spontaneously, 
helplessly breathes out the one word: 

“Oh.” 

Here is the Good, the Beautiful, the 
True that he searched for all his life. 
Here is the Reality behind the shadows 
that he thought were beautiful. 

And here is the pain. He cannot 


have Him. And he becomes the little 
child who has lost his mother on some 
picnic, in some department store. His 
being is racked with pitiful sobs. His 
world is gone, blacked out. Just try 
to comfort him. 

He is a steel spring, forcibly coiled 
into the reverse of its original mould, 
riveted down, horrible with intensity. 
He is led away from God. 

Truly, St. Thomas will tell us that 
the imperfect departed soul rushes joy- 
fully, willingly into purgatory. Yes, but 
only as a man, who comes off a long 
journey to his nuptials, wants first to 
bathe his person. His mind and heart 
scorn the delay. The departed soul 
wants purgatory simply because it is 
the only way to get back to Him. 


That last sentence was incorrect. 
There is another way back to Him. 
We, the living, are the other way back. 
We are his hope. We can shorten this 
purgatory for him. Perhaps, we can 
best understand our power in his re- 
gard by taking a look at the power he 
has lost in death. He lost the power 
to merit, to make satisfaction, a power 
that we still have. Merit is currency 
to him; it is food and drink and rest 
and peace; it is eternal happiness and 
it is God to him. And he can merit 
nothing. You need a free will to choose 
between doing or refusing to do some 
meritorious action, and the departed 
soul no longer has that kind of free- 
dom. He has seen his God. All that 
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he ever really wanted or could want, 
and any further freedom of choice is 
useless, is absorbed. God Himself has 
dramatically declared that death brings 
all possibility of merit to an end: 

“Wheresoever the tree falls, north 
or south, there shall it lie.” 

So the picture takes shape. Our 
parents, our dear ones, our friends, 
our fellows in Christ, die, and death 
may find their books not quite bal- 
anced. They have confessed their seri- 
ous sins, and that is all a kind God 
demands to remove from them the 
endless suffering of hell. The sacrifice 
of Christ on Calvary takes care of the 
eternal punishment, but there is more 
involved, something called temporal 
punishment. It is the opposite of eter- 
nal punishment. In other words, God’s 
justice demands that we make up for 
those sins by our own merits too. The 
residue of sin rots in the corner, and 
St. Augustine points to it: 

“Because I do not want you to pun- 
ish my sin, Lord, I shall punish it.” 

Again, human weakness, human 
stubbornness, human malice, may pro- 
duce an individual dying in his venial 
sins, and no such a one shall eternally 
embarrass the perfection of God’s 
throne. Thus simply then does purga- 
tory mean a purging, a cleansing, so 
that we can at last stand unconfused 
before angels and saints. 

Your dear ones, we say generally 
then, entered upon their purgation, 
but without that currency, without the 
ability to make up for anything, with- 
out the ability to gain grace, without 
the power to move themselves one 
inch closer to heaven. Helpless they 
wait amid the sufferings of purgatory, 
the mother whose love was your life 
in another year long gone, the father 
who worked and lived for you, the 
friends who begged you on their death- 
bed to pray for them. How glibly we 
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assured them that we would never 
forget! 

The next time that you say the 
Apostles’ Creed, slow down around 
the last few phrases, and see what you 
really believe. “The communion of 
saints,” we say. And what, pray tell, 
is that? It means that you believe in 
a union, so closely interwoven that we 
call it even a communion. It means 
that you believe that the same divinely 
charged plasma, as it were, flows un- 
impeded from member to member of 
this great communion, beginning with 
those already in heaven, the Church 
Triumphant, on to those in purgatory, 
the Church Suffering, on to us, the 
living, the ones with the free will, the 
ones with that world of merit outside 
our window, to us, the Church Militant. 

And militant means fighting! When 
is the last time that we ever fought 
for our member-souls in purgatory? 
The ones who can’t fight for them- 
selves. God is good. He does let us 
fill up the gaps for them, blot out 
their mistakes. We could lave them 
every morning as does a mother her 
baby. As once your mother, perhaps 
now in purgatory, did for you. What 
a gracious interplay between mother 
and child! Once you were helpless. 
Now, she is. She sat up long nights 
when you were sick, she knelt to pray 
for you. When did you last remember 
her in your night prayers? She sent 
you off to Gad’s church, guided you 
to the sacraments. When did that 
church last echo with a Mass being 
said for your mother? The words of 
St. Paul come to mind: 


“If any man have not care of his 
own, and especially of those of his 
house, he has denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.” 

Bishop Kettler paraphrases and 
further balances St. Paul’s words with 
telling logic: 
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“He who refuses to help his own in 
purgatory because he believes that he 
cannot help them, denies his Catholic 
faith; if he believes but does not help, 
he denies human feeling, and in so far 
is worse than an infidel.” 

“He denies human feeling,” says the 
Bishop. His Excellency makes a brave 
thrust at those who are inconsolable 
at the death of one they treated less 
than gently during life. Then let them 
now be human and feeling enough to 
carry through their remorse and do 
something for that soul in purgatory. 


Yes, God has been extraordinarily 
kind here. He has made a compromise 
between His justice and His mercy. 
Justice demands that the human being 
pay to the last farthing in purgatory; 
mercy puts the weapons of merit and 
satisfaction in the hands of his friends. 
“Have mercy on me, at least you, my 
friends.” And yet, does our coldness 
and forgetfulness of our loved ones 
give the lie to every affectionate word, 
every embrace, every sentiment of 
loyalty we ever made them during 
their lives? Are we telling them that 
we loved them only for what we could 
get out of them, and as long as they 
were around to give it? Do they softly 
cry, there in their dark anguish, at our 
thin-blooded, cold-blooded, cheap 
coarseness that could forget all the 
fine years together, all the love and 
devotion they poured out for us? 
UNDERSTAND IT! RIGHT NOW 
they are trusting you, thinking of you, 
waiting for your help, hoping. . . 
Dear God, how can we heartless men 
and women stand the sight of our- 
selves in a mirror? 

“Help us,” comes the cry of their 
legions, “it is too late for us to assist 
at the Holy Mass. Go for us, plead 
for us! Lift us to the throne of God’s 
heaven and how can we ever forget 


you? We shall stay on our knees for- 
ever for you. There is no Holy Com- 
munion in purgatory; receive for us, 
say Our names in your thanksgiving. 
Gladly we left you our homes, our 
money: we neither need nor want it, 
but oh, run to have the holy sacrifice 
oifered for us. We know now what 
the Mass is. We know at last, we who 
cannot merit, just what the infinite 
merits of the Mass really are.” 


Do you remember years ago when 
we used to rattle off in school the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy? 
Perhaps today we cannot even recite 
three of them, much less are we guilty 
of any concerted effort to practice 
them. Luckily, one of them is “to bury 
the dead.” We get that done pretty 
well in spite of the cremation brigade. 
But it is very much to the point that 
so many of those beautiful workings 
out of charity found in the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy can be 
telescoped into one little prayer for 
the poor souls. Here are the truly af- 
flicted souls to be comforted, here 
are true captives to be freed from 
their bleak prison; these are the hungry 
ones, the thirsty ones, whose only food 
and drink is the God they cannot yet 
have unless you remember. Look, 
friend, we hate ten minutes of pain, 
of suffering. They have it night and 
day, dark year after year, they SUF- 
FER while we play at it. Close your 
eyes and say a prayer for them right 
now. THE LIGUORIAN will keep. 

Nor is all this one-sided. They can 
help you. After all, the souls in pur- 
gatory are priceless to and beloved by 
the God Who died for them, and to 
Whom they were ultimately faithful. 
After all, they are in the state of sanc- 
tifying grace with neither ability or in- 
tention of ever offending Him again, 
and their whole outlook and existence 
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is one of sorrow and repentance. The 
prayer of such a one must be power- 
ful before the Almighty. Their whole 
life is prayer and meditation. What 
else? And the great Pope Leo XIII 
was quite willing to annex indulgences 
to the prayer TO the poor souls, 
wherein they were implored to inter- 
cede with God for the Holy Father. 
Pope Leo was subtly ingenious and 
wise with the wisdom of the children 
of God. He liked the idea of the poor 
souls praying for the Holy Father. 

So there is our November picture. 
Let it be a sacred month to you, and 
you shall render it most sacred to the 
souls in purgatory. We have stood 
around the deathbeds of our dear ones, 
and how quickly we would promise 
never to forget them in our prayers. 
Then life went on, and the inevitable 
wall rose between the living and the 
dead. The dead were forgotten. Thus 
shall it be for us someday. Others will 
promise, just as quickly, never to for- 
get us in their prayers. We shall die, 
and the wall is there between us. Trust 
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not the ones you leave behind you. 
They may love you, but the business 
of living gradually absorbs all thought 
and energy. Be wise with the wisdom 
of your Master: 

“Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth or rust 
can consume, nor thieves break in and 
steal.” 

These are our treasures, the souls 
in purgatory. We need not depend on 
those we have left behind us, the liv- 
ing who promise us everything. Rather 
shall we depend on those we have sent 
ahead of us, our treasures laid aside 
in a bank that never closes down. 
There is no ingratitude in heaven, and 
if we, by our Holy Masses, Holy 
Communions, prayers, sufferings, nay, 
even by offering up the menial routine 
and hurt of any day and every day, 
have brought one soul more quickly 
to his God, he shall be there at the 
end of our run, elbowing out all hell, 
quickly and securely to bring us home 
to share the happiness that we brought 
and bought for him in the long ago. 








Good Thief 


The canonization of St. Dismas, the repentant thief who died on a cross 
beside Christ, according to Rev. Joseph Vann, O.F.M., shows that he is not 
a martyr who died for his faith, but a confessor who proclaimed it. St. Dismas 
has attracted the devotion and aroused the hopes of men behind prison bars. 
That Christ promised paradise to a robber has proven a consolation and hope 
to criminals. 

It all started when a young Franciscan priest found that prisoners listened! 
when he spoke of St. Dismas. So he gave them medals and cards of the 
saint now called The Good Thief. The cards carried a legend that the pris- 
oners loved: “The St. Dismas League. No meetings. No officers. No dues. 
Just a daily prayer. ‘Oh God, be merciful to me, a sinner.’” 

The convicts’ enthusiasm inspired prison chaplains of 85 penal institutions 
in the United States to successfully petition the Holy See two years ago for 
permission to say a special Mass each year in honor of the Good Thief. 
Later Canada also requested and received the privilege to honor the robber 
saint, who does not even have a name in the Roman Martyrology. He is 
listed under “anonymous saints,” under the subheading, “bandits.” 

The Cross 
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For Non-Catholics Only 
Louis G. Miller 


In Proof of Purgatory 

During the month of November Catholics have a special day of commem- 
oration which they call All Souls’ Day. On it, and in fact all during this 
month in a special way, they offer prayers for the inmates of a prison be- 
yond this life called purgatory. There, the Catholic Church teaches, souls are 
confined that must still atone for the small sins which they failed to atone 
for while on earth. 

Now non-Catholics not infrequently are puzzled and distressed by the 
Catholic insistence on the doctrine of purgatory. “Where,” they ask, “is the 
scriptural basis for this teaching? Is it not simply an invention of the Church?” 

Catholics contend, in answer to this objection, that the Church has added 
nothing to the essential deposit of revelation as received from Christ and the 
apostles. Some of her articles of belief, it is true, are not found clearly de- 
scribed in the Scriptures, because from the beginning the Scriptures were never 
meant to be the only means by which revealed truth would be transmitted. 
The best proof of this is the fact that Christ Himself never wrote a line, and 
never directly commissioned His apostles to do so. His teaching was all 
done by word of mouth, and it was by preaching that the apostles first set 
out to spread the gospel of Christ throughout the world. 

Some years after the death of Christ some of His followers proceeded to 
set down on paper an outline of His teaching. We believe they were divinely 
inspired in doing so, and that their work can properly be looked upon as 
the word of God, and is worthy of the highest respect and trust. But their 
work is not the complete account of Christ’s teachings, as St. John himself 
testifies in almost the closing words of his gospel. 

Now you will not, it is true, find the word purgatory mentioned in the 
gospels. Nevertheless, this doctrine has come down to us from Christ simply 
because the Church, founded by Christ, has taught it from the beginning, 
and therefore must have received it from Christ through the apostles. 

There are, of course, clear indications, if not actual proofs, of this teaching 
in the New Testament. In the parable of the unjust steward described in St. 
Matthew, chapter 18, Christ describes the master as handing over his servant 
to the torturers “until he should pay all that was due to him.” And Christ 
goes on: “So also my Father will do to you, if you do not each forgive your 
brothers from your hearts.” St. Peter in his first epistle, chapter three, re- 
marks that after Christ was put to death in the flesh, “He was brought to 
life in the spirit, in which also he went and preached to those spirits that 
were in prison.” St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, urges them to build wise- 
ly the structure of their salvation, for in the end “fire will assay the quality 
of everyone’s work . . . if his work burns, he will lose his reward, but him- 
self will be saved, yet so as through fire.” 

These passages and others like them shed light on a truth and teaching 
which Catholics cherish: In purgatory souls which die in God’s grace, yet 
carry with them into eternity some small defilements, are purified for their 
entrance into heaven. We can help these suffering souls by our sacrifices and 
our prayers, since all of us are members of one family, with Christ as our 
head. 
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Why Mary Can Help Us 


Of two contradictory statements, only one can be true, and 
it is important to know which one it is. 


Donald F. Miller 


—_— are two contradictory 
statements, made officially by different 
religious bodies, about Mary, the vir- 
gin-mother of Christ. One of them is: 
Mary can help us in our needs of body 
and soul if we pray for her interces- 
sion. The other is: Mary cannot help 
us at all. 

The former of these statements is 
the position of the Catholic Church, 
and has been her position throughout 
all her nineteen centuries of history. 
The other is the position of most of 
the Christian religious sects outside 
the Catholic Church, and has been 
their position during the four hundred 
or fewer years of their existence. 

Now one of these two statements 
must be true and the other false, be- 
cause the one contains an outright de- 
nial of the other. We ask, therefore, 
that everybody who holds either one 
of them to be true, carefully consider 
the following reasons that underlie the 
positive side of the contradictions, viz., 
that Mary can help us if we pray to 
her. Those who already accept that 
as the truth will be made more con- 
fident in their prayers to Mary by re- 
viewing the reasons for addressing 
them to her. Those who now hold the 
negative side of the contradictions may 
in time be helped to see a flaw in the 
reasoning that has turned them away 
from the practice of addressing pray- 
ers to the Mother of God. 

The whole issue may be settled by 
a study of the answers to three simple 
questions. They are: 1) Does God 


want anybody outside of Himself to 
help us on our way to heaven? 2) If 
He wills that other human beings help 
us in any way, does He specifically 
will that Mary be one of these? 3) Can 
proofs be given that Mary has helped 
other men and women on their way 
to heaven? 


I 


Does God want anybody outside of 
Himself to help us on our way to 
heaven? 

This is an important question for 
the reason that those who deny that 
Mary can help us in any way in our 
seeking heaven usually back up their 
denial with the statement or at least 
the inference that God wants nobody 
but Himself to help us. Some go so 
far as to say that it is a slight to God’s 
honor, or even an insult to His su- 
preme dominion and a denial of the 
sufficiency of His Son’s redemptive 
work on the cross, for human beings 
to look to anybody outside of God for 
any sort of help through the trials and 
temptations of life. 

All such statements can be shown 
to be without force or validity if there 
is clear evidence to prove that God 
so created us, and so arranged the pat- 
tern of our lives, that he made us de- 
pendent on others outside of Himself, 
for certain things. 

To look for such evidence does not 
mean that we question either of these 
two great principles: 1) that God’s 
grace and help, and His Son’s redeem- 
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ing death, are the most important 
things in our lives, without which no- 
body outside of God can do anything 
for us at all; 2) that all those (outside 
of God) who can or do help us on our 
way to heaven have no power or in- 
fluence or assistance to offer us that 
does not come to them from God. 
Thus everything that helps us in life 
originates with God. Our question here 
is whether God has given the commis- 
sion and the power to some human 
beings by which they are to help other 
human beings reach heaven. 

Obvious answers leap immediately 
into our minds. Into the very plan of 
His creation of mankind, God wrote 
specifications according to which some 
human beings are to help others; into 
the very nature of men and women 
He inserted the need and the yearning 
for help from others, outside of but 
under the will and even the mandate 
of God. 

Consider these examples. 


1) God wills and God commands 
that parents help their children, not 
only in that which pertains to their 
bodily and intellectual growth, but in 
that which pertains to their souls. No 
child can ever say, “I need only God,” 
because God has said to the child, 
“You need your parents whom I have 
commissioned to help you on your 
way through life and into heaven.” 

2) God wills and, when there is a 
question of enduring trials and facing 
temptations, commands that friends 
help each other on the way to heaven. 
The very essence of friendship is the 
bond by which friends consider them- 
selves obligated to help each other in 
material and spiritual ways. No man 
with a normal human heart ever says, 
“T need no help from friends. I need 
only God.” 

3) God wills that some human be- 
ings help others by being their teach- 


ers. He makes the growing child and 
the maturing youth dependent on the 
lessons and instructions and inspira- 
tion of those who have accepted the 
role of teachers. The ideal teacher, as 
the needs of the child reveal, is the 
one who teaches it how to live in this 
world and for the next. No child can 
say, “I nee 2 no human teacher. I need 
only God.” 

4) God wills and God commands 
that some men be the instruments of 
His grace, the representatives of His 
authority, the declarers of His revela- 
tion, to others. These are the apostles, 
with Peter at their head, and the Pope 
and bishops and priests who succeed 
them down to the end of time. “I give 


you the keys to . . . heaven,” the Son 
of God said to them. “He that heareth 
you heareth Me. . . . Teach all nations. 


. . . I have sent you that you bring 
forth fruit.” It is to flout the clearly 
expressed will of the Son of God Him- 
self to say: “I do not need the apos- 
tles; I do not need bishops and priests; 
I do not need the sacraments that men 
are commissioned to administer to me, 
nor the teaching and commanding au- 
thority that Christ entrusted to those 
who would rule His Church; I need 
only God.” 

Surely from these few examples, 
taken from both the natural and super- 
natural orders established by God, it 
is clear that it is contrary to God’s 
will to reject the possibility that Mary 
can help us on the ground that God 
does not wish us to use any human 
helpers in working out our salvation. 
At every turn of our lives there is 
somebody at hand from whom God 
wants us to take some help that we 
need. 


y 2 


If God wills that other human be- 
ings help us in any way, does He spe- 
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cifically will that Mary be one of these? 

Certainly a strong presumption to- 
ward an affirmative answer to this 
question is created by the piled-up in- 
stances given above, in which God ex- 
pects one human being to help another 
work out his salvation. The presump- 
tion becomes a conviction when the 
following reasons for Mary’s ability to 
help us are pondered. 

1) God wills that Mary help us be- 
cause He would never have chosen her 
to play so important a role in His own 
work for our redemption if He did not 
intend that she continue to help us all. 

It must always be remembered that 
God chose Mary for the help she gave 
to His Son and our Redeemer. She had 
no right to be the mother of Christ, 
or, for that matter, to be anybody at 
all. Absolutely speaking, God did not 
need her help, just as, absolutely 
speaking, He does not need to call on 
parents to help their children, or bish- 
ops and priests to help their people. 

But God chose Mary for so great, 
so intimate, so sublime an association 
with Himself when He became man 
and redeemed mankind, that it is un- 
thinkable that He never intended her 
to be of any help to human beings af- 
ter He had died for them. She spent 
more time with Him on earth than any 
other human being. She was closer to 
Him than any other human being, car- 
rying Him for nine months in her 
womb, feeding Him at her breast, liv- 
ing in the same house with Him for 
about thirty years. Everything that she 
did for Him was, according to the plan 
of God, a help to us, because it con- 
tributed to His becoming Our Re- 
deemer. 

God does nothing in vain or without 
a reason. He could not choose a moth- 
er to bring Him forth and prepare Him 
for His ministry in our behalf and for 
the cross on which He died to redeem 


us, without intending that, in some 
form, her help to us continue, just as 
His redeeming work continues to the 
end of time to save souls. 

If parents can and must help their 
children, if friends are bound to help 
friends, if the ministers of Christ, His 
bishops and priests, must help their 
flocks, then surely Mary, by being 
chosen by God to help Christ redeem 
us, was thereby commissioned to help 
all human beings to the end of time. 

2) God wills that Mary help us be- 
cause He understands our human na- 
ture, and knows what will be of help 
to us better than we ourselves. 

God knows the exact results of orig- 
inal sin in our nature, and their ten- 
dencies to make us feel weak, diffident, 
insecure, and sometimes even despair- 
ing. He knows (because He created it 
in us) the tendency of the human 
heart to look for allies, helpers, sup- 
porters, comforters, when any great 
task is to be fulfilled. He knew from 
the very beginning that, in the task of 
saving our souls, it would be a great 
help to us to have one whom we could 
call our spiritual mother, who with ir- 
resistible appeal would be able to in- 
tercede for us before His throne. 
Therefore He made it natural for us 
to call Mary our mother by choosing 
and commissioning her to give us the 
real life, the everlasting life, that comes 
to us only through the Redeemer whom 
she gave us. 

Holy Scripture says that “God is a 
jealous God.” This means that He will 
tolerate the worship of no false gods 
among men. But He is not a jealous 
God in the sense that He refuses to 
permit some human beings to become 
helpers to others. He is not jealous of 
the office and the influence He created 
for His own mother, through which 
she can help souls find their way to 
Him. 
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3. 


Can proofs be given that Mary has 
helped other men and women on their 
way to heaven? 

All true doctrine revealed by God, 
rightly understood, can be tested by 
experience. The doctrine that Mary 
can help us, which we learn by merely 
analyzing the office and the privileges 
that God freely bestowed on her, has 
been abundantly proven by facts 
throughout the history of Christianity. 


1) The first proof was given during 
the very lifetimes of Our Lord and 
His mother. When her request brought 
forth a miracle of help from her Sor 
during the wedding feast of Cana, 
even a miracle worked “out of time,” 
or “before the time of public miracles 
had come,” it was God’s way of saying 
to the whole world to the end of time: 
“I have given my mother the power 
to plead with me effectively in behalf 
of human beings in need.” It is difficult 
to understand how anyone can read 
the story of the miracle at Cana and 
then deny that God has granted any 
intercessory power to His mother. 


2) Public proof of Mary’s God- 
given power to help human beings is 
to be found in the history of her many 
apparitions in the midst of men. 

It is true that apparitions of the 
mother of God to certain persons, at 
certain times, in certain places, do not 
become matters of faith for all Cath- 
olics in the sense that they are bound 
to believe in them under pain of sin. 
But sensible people form their judg- 
ments of such events on the basis of 
the evidence. The evidence in many 
instances is clear that Mary has ap- 
peared among men, has proved her 
identity by working great miracles, and 
has repeated the very doctrine we are 
discussing here, that she has been given 


the power by God, who was her Son, 
to help human beings in their needs 
of soul and body. 


3) Even apart from the great ap- 
paritions and the public miracles that 
have become widely publicized, Mary 
has proved that God wants her to help 
her children to millions of ordinary 
men and women. Even the non-Catho- 
lic and Calvinistic writer John Ruskin 
attested to this fact, while, by that 
strange contradiction that is possible 
to the human mind, he himself refused 
to avail himself of Mary’s help. 


Conclusions 


Thus we are convinced that, of the 
two contradictory statements, “Mary 
can help us,” and “Mary cannot help 
us,” the former represents the truth 
and the clear will of God. 

How does she help us? In two ways 
First, simply by her intercession in our 
behalf with her divine Son. She, of all 
the individuals who have ever been 
born, can most effectively ask of her 
Son and receive. And she asks her 
Son to give needed graces and helps 
to those of her children who confident- 
ly and perseveringly pray to her. 

Secondly, she can help us by the 
very inspiration of her beauty for our 
beauty-loving hearts. Children want to 
be like their mothers, if their mothers 
are beautiful in a spiritual way. And 
God made Mary the most beautiful 
creature in the world, and He made 
her our mother, that we might be in- 
spired by the very thought of her to 
want to be like to her. Thus devotion 
to Mary is always a spur to our desires 
for purity, obedience, humility, the 
love of God and of our fellow-men, 
and all the truly beautiful things that 
can adorn our souls. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 
“Planning Parenthood” 


Problem: My husband and I would much like to have the accepted teach- 
ings of the Church in regard to rhythm applied to our personal situation. We 
are twenty-one and twenty years of age, are married thirteen months, and 
have a three-months-old boy. We would like to have four or five children in 
all, and would like to plan our married life accordingly. We would also like 
to have these children while we are in our twenties and early thirties. To 
carry out this plan we would have to use rhythm for varying periods after 
our children are born, and then, when we have five, to use it perhaps for a 
long time. Is such a plan morally justifiable? 

Solution: The Catholic Church does not frown upon intelligent planning 
for the future on the part of married couples. Rather, she insists on the 
exercise of the virtue of prudence, which implies regulating one’s life in ac- 
cordance with one’s final end according to present circumstances and to what 
can be surely known about the future. At the same time, several strictures 
must be made in regard to “plans” that cover so much ground as the one 
outlined in this problem. 

Surely it is not wise or prudent, nor is it in conformity with Catholic moral 
and spiritual principles, for a married couple to decide in their early twenties 
just how many children they will have, when they will have them, and when 
they will stop having children altogether. Too many factors have a bearing on 
the carrying out of such decisions that cannot be rightly assayed in advance. 
One couple might find that they could not carry out their plan without fall- 
ing into frequent mortal sin. Another might find, much to their chagrin, that 
God would not let them have more than one child. And a couple that thus 
planned because of limited financial resources might, after several years, find 
the situation entirely changed because they had struck it lucky and become 
fairly well-off. For these reasons, we say that a young married couple 
should not try to plan, except in a most general way, the exact size and spac- 
ing of their entire family. 

Therefore it is better for young married couples to accept the teaching of 
the Church on the reasons that may justify rhythm for a time, and not to 
make any blanket pacts to practice it in the near or distant future inde- 
pendently of these reasons. Rhythm may be used for reasons of health (in 
case of illness on the part of a wife, or to build up her strength after the 
birth of a child); for economic reasons (when objectively it is clear that it 
would be gravely difficult to support another child properly for the time 
being); for social reasons (when adequate housing or privacy is unavailable); 
for eugenic reasons (when there is evidence to prove that abnormal chil- 
dren will almost certainly be born). Rhythm is never lawful when it leads to 
habitual mortal sins. These principles may be followed, with the help of a 
confessor, to decide in doubtful circumstances, from the birth of one child 
to another. But no absolutely fixed program should be laid down for a period 
of twenty-five or thirty years ahead. Much of the future must always be left to 
God. 
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The Man 
in 


Purgatory 
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It might very well be you. 


Ernest F. Miller 


This is a story about a man 
who lived and died and went to pur- 
gatory. He is in purgatory right now 
as I sit here and write about him. And 
he would give anything, anything in 
his power to give, if only he could 
change places with me, or rather if 
only he could be where I am instead 
of in the depths and the darkness of 
his prison. 

He was a Catholic when he lived 
on earth, and a pretty good Catholic 
at that. He had to be at least pretty 
good or he would not have escaped 
that other punishment which is infi- 
nitely worse than purgatory because 
it lasts forever. There is always the 
hope of getting out of purgatory sooner 
or later. There is no hope of getting 
out of hell. Christ Himself said that. 
Consequently the punishment of pur- 
gatory cannot be compared with the 
despair-filled punishment that is known 
as hell. 

So, this man was pretty good. He 
went to the sacraments with some reg- 
ularity. He was not ashamed of his 
religion, although he did not go too 
far out of his way to promote it. He 
lived up to the major laws that God 
bound up with the world when He 


made the world, namely, the prohibi- 
tion against birth prevention, adultery, 
robbery, drunkenness, murder, etc. 
That is, he lived up to God’s major 
laws ordinarily. In other words he did 
not live in habitual mortal sin. 

That does not mean that he never 
committed a mortal sin. There were 
times when he had slipped badly. He 
had to admit to his shame that he had 
fallen into some execrable crimes, that 
he had made more than a few dents 
in the ten commandments. This had 
been especially true in his youth and 
early middle age when he labored un- 
der the impression that to be bad was 
to be big and courageous and mascu- 
line. 


Fortunately he got over that foolish- 
ness. And he had sufficient faith to 
realize that he had to go to confession 
if the sins were to be forgiven. He 
went to confession; he made a good 
and worthy confession. He washed 
down the walls of his soul. And the 
Lord gave him a brand new paint job. 
His house was once more bright and 
clean and white with sanctifying grace. 
The disease that would have led to his 
final condemnation was checked. The 
germs were destroyed. 


But he deceived himself in thinking 
that was all he had to do, that is, just 
go to confession and then wait until 
the angels came to carry him off to 
heaven. There was more to do than 
merely to go to confession before he 
could be admitted into heaven. He 
should have known that. He had grad- 
uated from a Catholic grade and high 
school. His ignorance was culpable. 
He could not plead before God that 
he did not know any better (when he 
was sent off to purgatory), because 
he should have known better. 

What more did he have to do, be- 
sides submitting to the sacrament of 
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confession, if he wanted to get out of 
spending a term in purgatory as a re- 
sult of the big sins he committed, even 
though those big sins were forgiven? 
One important thing — he had to do 
penance, lots and lots of penance. God 
said so in the Bible many times. You 
do not get to heaven unless you are 
willing to pick up a cross and carry 
it right down to the end of your path 
on earth. And that especially if you 
have a number of things to be 
ashamed of. 

Nature backs up the words of Christ. 
If a man tears up his body by a bad 
accident so that the muscles and nerves 
and bones are all out of position, he 
can get his body back in shape only 
through the pain of an operation or a 
long stay in a hospital. It is exactly 
the same when a man tears up his soul 
by means of serious sin. The only way 
he can get his soul back into shape 
is to submit it to the doctor (confes- 
sion), and then undergo the agony 
of operations and _ hospitalization 
(penance. ) 


The man should have worked out 
a program of penance that touched 
every aspect of his life. But he did 
not even give it a thought. He had 
gone to confession. What more could 
a person be expected to do? 

He had heard that a reprieved sin- 
ner is supposed to curtail a little bit 
on the luxury. He had been told by 
priests that purple and fine linen were 
strange livery for a penitent unless 
now and then there were chains and 
hair shirts under the purple and fine 
linen. He had even read in books and 
Catholic magazines how a man in his 
position could go about the business 
of moderate yet extremely profitable 
penance. 

But the real meaning of the things 
he heard and read never completely 
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reached his reason. He was immersed 
in the world. He was a man who earned 
his living in the world. He found his 
recreation and relaxation in the world. 
The main burden of his usual conver- 
sations with his friends was about the 
goings on in the world. He knew much 
more about the St. Louis Cardinals 
than he did about the Roman Cardi- 
nals, much more about Rocky Marcia- 
no than about St. Anthony of Padua, 
much more about the Racing Form 
and the daily paper than about the 
Bible. 

The world was no longer leading 
him into serious sin. He was watching 
himself. But it was powerful enough 
to poison his thinking a little bit, to 
confuse values in his mind and to 
make him believe that what the world 
had to offer in the way of innocuous 
satisfactions was the thing to be grab- 
bed without delay. 


The proof of this is to be found in 
his ideas both on voluntary penance 
and the penance that God sends peo- 
ple through sickness and human sor- 
row. 

When one of his boys was killed in 
an automobile accident, he was incon- 
solable. One would think that life on 
earth was the only life that one could 
have, that father and son would never 
meet again. It took months for him 
to be reconciled. He could not get it 
through his head that God allowed 
the accident to happen for the good 
of the whole family, that gold is puri- 
fied through fire, that perfection is 
reached through pain, and that the 
punishment due to sin is washed away 
by means of tears. 

Again, when one of his daughters 
told him that she was going to the 
convent, he hit the ceiling. He could 
see no reason for convents, especially 
contemplative convents. There was 
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plenty of good work to be done in 
the world without having to go to such 
lengths as to become a sister. He sym- 
pathized with the sisters. Wher he 
spoke of them, he gave the impression 
that they were odd or abnormal, that 
laughter amongst them was unknown. 

In no way did he associate the life 
of the consecrated religious with pen- 
ance and retribution for the sins of the 
world. Not even did he associate his 
daughter’s vocation with his own sin- 
ful past and the part that that vocation 
would play in straightening out the 
past so that purgatory would be un- 
necessary after he died. 

He was blind when it came to see- 
ing God’s hand behind the trials and 
the troubles that come to men as op- 
portunities for penance and mortifica- 
tion. 

But he was even more blind when 
it came to seeing the value of volun- 
tary penance and mortification. He 
did everything in his power to have 
the conditions under which he lived 
as soft and as comfortable as his re- 
sources would allow. He was not a 
rich man. Thus, he could not afford 
the prodigal extravagance of the pagan 
wealthy in serving themselves with 
every luxury that money could buy. 
But he could do pretty well for him- 
self on the salary that he made at his 
job. 

He could have a soft bed, a fine 
car, a good television set. He could 
dress well, eat excellent food and give 
a fair amount of attention to the better 
movies and shows. He had no interest 
in sleeping on a hard mattress, in giv- 
ing up smoking and drinking even dur- 
ing such penitential seasons as Lent 
and Advent, in depriving himself of 
the secular magazines when they came 
off the press, in punishing his will 
(through which his sins had been com- 
mitted) by making it submit to others 


who had no authority to command. 

It is not to be thought, of course, 
that he was committing a sin in ac- 
cepting and even in seeking out com- 
fort in preference to hardship and 
penance. He was committing no sin. 
There is no commandment that says 
a man may not have a television set 
or an automobile. It was merely a case 
of his being a man under sentence of 
terrific punishment, the likes of which 
the world had absolutely no knowl- 
edge. He was able to make up for that 
punishment by the simple expedient 
of sacrificing in some small degree the 
ease and comfort of the world. This 
he refused to do. Herein lay the par- 
odox. 


He even refused to do the penance 
that was the easiest of all, the penance 
that was the most efficacious and pow- 
erful of all the penances that a man 
could perform in making retribution 
for his past. He refused to go to Mass 
except when he had to under pain of 
mortal sin. 

Everything was in his favor for at- 
tendance at daily Mass. The church 
was only a couple of blocks away from 
his home. The Masses were at con- 
venient hours. He did not have to get 
to work until nine o’clock. It would 
have meant hardly more than the sac- 
rifice of a half hour of sleep. 

He would not make this sacrifice. 
He wanted to lie in bed until the last 
moment. He wanted his rest, his com- 
fort, his sleep. Each morning in a 
mystical way Our Lord staggered up 
the aisle of the parish church with the 
cross on His shoulders, allowing His 
Blood to drip upon those who had 
faith enough to come out and watch 
with Him while He suffered. Each 
morning Our Lord made it possible 
for another sinner to escape purgatory 
through the unbloody sacrifice of the 
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Mass. 

Yet, the man refused to goa. In all 
his life he never went to Mass on a 
weekday unless it was a holy day or 
the occasion of a wedding or a funeral. 
He allowed for no connection between 
his own personal life and what went 
on on the altar when the Mass was said. 
He knew what the Mass was, its value, 
its Victim. But when he measured the 
good that would come to his soul as a 
result of attendance at daily Mass 
against the good that his body would 
lose if he got up earlier than he had 
to, he gave the preference to his body 
and to his bed. It was merely another 
proof that he had no time for pen- 
ance. 


Is it surprising, then, that he was 
in for a tremendous surprise when he 
breathed his last and in a flash made 
his first appearance before the Judge? 
Breathless from the journey, wide- 
eyed at the strangeness of the scene 
about him, humbled in the presence 
of the great God, fully informed now 
of the short-sightedness of his earthly 
thinking and acting, and afraid of what 
lay in store for him, he waited for the 
sentence in trembling and trepidation. 
Really he did not have to wait. He 
knew the moment he died what was 
in store for him. Knowledge came upon 
him with the close of life. No longer 
was the world able to deceive him. 
And he felt like beating himself with 
a stick for being the fool he was in 
not practicing penance when he had 
the chance and when it would nave 
been so easy. 

It was too late for him to consider 
beating himself with a stick now. God 
would do the beating. God had given 
him all the opportunity that he needed. 
He turned it down. Now it was God’s 
business to see to it that the punish- 
ment was rightly administered. So, He 
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sent him to purgatory. 

He is in purgatory now. 

His great agony is his longing for 
God. During his life on earth his fam- 
ily was his highest happiness. And he 
knew what it meant to be lonely for 
a member of the family when he (or 
she) was absent. He could not get over 
the death of his son and the departure 
of his daughter for the convent be- 
cause he loved them so much. He 
could not tolerate the thought of being 
without their company, of not being 
able to talk to them any longer. His 
heart felt as though it would burst 
within him. So it was, to a lesser de- 
gree, when any member of the family 
was absent, even though it was for a 
short time. He was a man who suffered 
from loneliness. 


But all the loneliness of his whole 
life was but a shadow in comparison 
to the loneliness he feels for God now 
in purgatory. There is a longing that 
is indescribable, that simply tears at 
the soul with a force so fierce that it 
is a miracle that the soul is not de- 
stroyed. To want God and yet not to 
be able to have Him. To cry out for 
God and to hear only the echo of the 
words in response! To know that this 
darkness, this wanting, this intense de- 
sire and reaching out for God may go 
on for centuries before it is satisfied, 
is almost too much to bear. Oh, if 
only he had listened to the Church 
when he had the chance to create his 
own purgatory merely by mortifying 
his senses and his faculties. 

Nor does he have any of the things 
to solace him that he had before. He 
always had his drinks in life, his 
friends, his vacations, his warm house 
in winter and his air-conditioned house 
in summer. These have all been taken 
away. And their very opposite are con- 
stantly on hand to plague him. 
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The penance that now he must do 
is almost infinitely more difficult to 
bear than the toughest penance that 
people might do on earth. He used to 
pity the Trappist monks and the Car- 
melite sisters. He used to wonder how 
the cancer patient stood the pain that 
his disease caused him. Now he under- 
stands that the most severe religious 
life is nothing compared to purgatory, 
that the pains of all the cancer patients 
in the world cannot come up to the 
pain that he himself is enduring be- 
cause he died without doing the re- 
quisite penance for his sins. 

Nor does he cry out against God 
because of the fact of his suffering. 
He knows that he deserves to be in 
prison. A thousand warnings had been 
given him. In Sunday sermons, at mis- 
sions, in Catholic newspapers he had 
been told of the need of penance. He 
was too worldly to take heed. He pre- 
ferred it the other way. God could 
hardly be blamed, then, if He threw 
the book at him when the time of 
judgment came. 

And he does not blame God for the 
intensity of his suffering. Punishment 
is always meted out in proportion to 
the dignity of the person offended. So 
human justice operates. A sharper 


punishment will be given the man who 
insults the president of the country 
than will be given to the man who 
insults a tramp. 

This man offended the infinite God. 
Even the smallest sin should bring 
upon him a punishment that partakes 
of the infinite. It should be limitless 
in degree of pain, endless in duration. 
One would imagine that God’s justice 
would be served best in that way. But 
God’s mercy has tempered God’s jus- 
tice. The man’s sufferings are great. 
Granted. But they will come to an end. 
Someday, when all the dust and dirt 
of years of sinless self-indulgence — 
self-indulgence that was sinless yet 
senseless in a man who had led a life 
of serious sin before going to confes- 
sion — he will be released from prison. 
Someday he will see God’s face. 


Till then he can only weep and wait 
and wonder why at least his friends on 
earth forget to help him by their pray- 
ers, their Communions, their gaining 
of indulgences, their Masses. 

We do not forget him. We cry out: 
“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord. 
May his soul and the souls of all the 
faithful departed through the mercy 
of God rest in peace, Amen.” 


Ancient Testimony 


Christianity’s oldest known inscription has been unearthed recently by an 
Italian medical student, among the excavations on the Palatine Hill. The 
words were scratched on a wall by a Christian who probably knew both St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Translated, the inscription reads, “Received the Bread in 
the light; Christ received April 30 of the year 78.” 

These words are considered of prime importance in establishing the early 
use of the Eucharistic rite of Holy Communion. Hitherto, the oldest monu- 
mental testimony of the Eucharist was the epitaph of Abercio, Bishop of 
Gerapolis, who died at the end of the second century. This epitaph, com- 
posed by the bishop himself, reads in part, “And everywhere the Faith guided 
me and served up to me, from its very great fount, the fish (Christ) as food, 
pure, which the chaste virgin (the Church) takes and gives to eat to her 
friends every day, having an excellent wine, which is mixed with water to- 
gether with the bread.” 
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Signposts Upward 


John Fitzpatrick 


Time Out for God 


Perhaps more than any other the third commandment has a negative conno- 
tation in the eyes of many Catholics. Ask them what is the chief duty of a 
Catholic, and they will reply: “Don’t miss Mass on Sunday.” Ask them about 
the remainder of the Sunday duty and they will say: “Don’t do manual work 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

As far as they go, of course, they are right. But what a pity that they 
should thus indicate their negative and short-sighted attitude towards God’s 
law. Actually, the third and the fourth commandments are the only ones 
which even in their original form are positive declarations: “Remember thou 
keep holy the sabbath.” Surely this envisages more than the automatic or 
mechanical punching of a spiritual time-clock. 

What does “keeping the Lord’s day holy” really mean? Let’s look at it 
from the positive point of view. 

The Catholic Church, acting with the authority given to her by Christ, has 
decreed that keeping the day holy means to pray more than usual, and to 
join in the specific prayer which is more valuable than all other prayers put 
together. She insists that her members attend holy Mass, by which they par- 
ticipate in the continuation of our Lord’s sacrifice on Calvary of His body 
and blood for the sins of the world. Surely there can be no more satisfactory 
way of fulfilling God’s command than by attending this solemn and meaning- 
ful hour of prayer. 

It is of course more than mere physical attendance that is required. To 
assist at Mass properly means to be there with all mental faculties in opera- 
tion i.e., to follow the proceedings intelligently, preferably with a missal. 
Participation in the Mass in the fullest sense means the reception of Holy 
Communion. This is not of course directly involved in the precept of Sunday 
Mass, but, we repeat, it would certainly seem to be part of whole-hearted and 
intelligent participation. 

Keeping the Lord’s day holy, secondly, means avoiding manual work, but 
it means far more than that. It means making the day one of rest, and im- 
parting to it some sort of a spiritual atmosphere. In other times, attendance 
at Vespers in the afternoon, or service in church in the evening, were a recog- 
nized part of the day in a Catholic community. Public Vespers are out of 
fashion now, but the motive which brought people to attend them is still 
valid, even though neglected. We are not advocating that our people become 
puritanical; wholesome recreation may be considered a definite part of the 
Sunday rest from labor. But Sunday is primarily the Lord’s day, and along 
with attendance at Mass, there should be some recognition of the fact. This 
could easily be given by a period of reading some spiritual book, especially 
the Bible: by the family rosary; or by a special visit to the church; perhaps 
some nearby church might be made the object of a Sunday afternoon drive. 

In these ways the Lord’s day can truly be kept holy. 
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Portrait of Christ 


He Descended 
Into Hell (II) 


Raymond J. Miller 


Christians of all ages have speculated on 
the meaning of these words. Some of their 
notions are fascinating, if not very probable. 


Wien Our Divine Lord “de- 
scended into hell,” He went (such is 
Catholic doctrine) to the “limbo of 
the fathers.” 

In our Portraits of Christ we are 
venturing to follow Him there, to dis- 
cover, if we can, what new features 
will be revealed in the personality of 
Christ as He visits and consoles “the 
fathers,” the holy men and women 
waiting in limbo for the gates of heav- 
en to be opened at last. 

But as we prepared for our journey 
to this mysterious world beyond the 
grave, we discovered that limbo is 
only one of several distinct localities 
or countries existing there. There are 
heaven, hell, and purgatory, of course; 
but less familiar, though no less real, 
are three other places: the limbo of 
the fathers, the children’s limbo, and 
the abode of Henoch and Elias. 

Our Lord surely went to the limbo 
of the fathers when he “descended inte 
hell!” But it is possible that He also 
visited some of these other abodes of 
the dead. In fact, there have been 
through the years of Christianity vari- 
ous interesting suggestions or questions 
or opinions put forward as to almost 
every one of the other places besides 
limbo. In a previous article we investi- 
gated such opinions concerning two of 
the places, namely purgatory and the 


children’s limbo. 

Now let us do the same about the 
possibility of a visit by Christ to the 
abode of Henoch and Elias, and to 
hell itself, the hell of the demons and 
the damned. 

Henoch and Elias are two great men 
of the Old Testament. Henoch lived 
before the flood; he was the great- 
grandfather of Noah. Elias lived about 
the year 900 B.C. The remarkable and 
altogether unique thing about the two 
of them is that they have not died. 
They passed out of this world alive; 
and are still alive — somewhere. 

This is what the Book of Genesis 
says about Henoch: 


Henoch lived sixty-five years, and be- 
got Methusalem. 

And Henoch walked with God. 

He lived after he begot Methusalem, 
three hundred years; and begot sons and 
daughters. 

All the days of Henoch were three hun- 
dred and sixty-five years. 

And he walked with God, and was seen 
no more; 

because God took him. 


And about Elias, the Second Book 
of Kings tells us: 


As they went on (i.e., Elias and his 
friend the prophet Eliseus), walking 
and talking together, | 

behold, 

a fiery chariot and fiery horses 

parted them both asunder; 

and Elias went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven. 


Into heaven: but Elias did not go 
into the heaven of the saints, just as 
Our Lord Himself did not go into the 
hell of the damned when He descended 
into hell. 

Elias did not go to heaven, nor to 
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hell, nor to purgatory, nor to the limbo 
of the fathers, and surely not to the 
children’s limbo. All of these places 
are the dwellings of persons who have 
passed through the gateway of death. 
It is God’s law that by that gateway, 
or that dark and fearsome tunnel, and 
that alone, does a human being find 
his eternal lot. Even Jesus Christ and 
His Immaculate Mother passed through 
that gateway and that dark tunnel on 
their way to heavenly glory. 

And so, if Elias and Henoch have 
not yet died, then death waits for them 
still. If they are in a dwelling out of 
this world, they must leave it someday 
and return to the earth to die. 

But when will that be? What are 
they waiting for? And where are they 
now? And — something more to our 
own purpose here — did Jesus Christ 
visit them, wherever they are, when 
He descended into hell? 

St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Al- 
phonsus, with many other holy writers, 
say that they will not die until almost 
the end of the world. They are waiting 
for the time of antichrist. When he 
appears and is at the height of his 
fame, Henoch and Elias will know that 
their time has come at last. Then they 
are to return to this world, and to 
serve as very special “witnesses” for 
Christ against antichrist. In this way 
too they will find their death. It will 
not be an ordinary death, but one well 
worth waiting for during thousands of 
years. Gloriously they will lay down 
their lives for the faith, slain by anti- 
christ himself out of hatred for Christ. 
And after three days, gloriously they 
will rise from the dead and ascend to 
heaven, forever to reign gloriously with 
Christ. 

The basis for this opinion is found 
by St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus in 
the Apocalypse, chapter 11, in which 
God, speaking of the time of anti- 
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christ, says: 


I will empower My two witnesses to 
prophesy for a thousand two hundred 
and sixty days, clothed in sackcloth. 
And when they have finished their 
testimony, the beast arising out of the 
bottomless pit shall make war against 
them, and overcome them, and slay them. 
And their bodies shall lie in the streets 
of the great city, which is called spirit- 
ually Sodom and Egypt, 

where their Lord also was crucified. 
And they that dwell upon the earth 
shall rejoice over them... 

And after three days and a half 

the Spirit of the Lord entered into them, 
and they stood upon their feet. 

And they heard a great voice from heav- 
en saying: 

Come up hither! 

And they went up to heaven in a cloud. 


This, then, is what Henoch and 
Elias are waiting for: to return to the 
world in its great final hour, and to 
stand up for Christ when all the world 
is anti-Christ; to have the privilege of 
laying down their lives for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, and of being raised up 
by Him from death to life everlasting. 

But where are they in the mean- 
time? Where is this abode of theirs, 
this land of perpetual youth, where 
they have not grown old while thou- 
sands of years passed by? 

St. Thomas in one of his writings 
states that they dwell in “some lofty 
place.” But elsewhere he favors a more 
definite spot. Following St. Ireneus, St. 
Justin and many other ancient writers, 
and extraordinary though it may seem 
at first sight, he declares that this 
“definite spot” is none other than the 
garden of Eden, the earthly paradise, 
the abode of Adam and Eve before 
the fall. And he brings forward an 
ingenious argument to support the idea. 
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Someone had been saying that the 
whole story of the garden of Eden was 
a fable, because it would have been 
foolish and futile for Almighty God 
to create this garden of paradise if 
Adam and Eve were going to be cast 
out of it the very first day. And St. 
Thomas’s answer is this: The garden of 
Eden is by no means going to waste, 
for it is now being used as the abode 
of Henoch and Elias. 

As a matter of fact, when God cast 
Adam and Eve out of it, the Bible 
does not say that He destroyed the 
place. Rather, it implies that He want- 
ed to preserve it: 


The Lord God cast Adam out of the 
paradise of pleasure. . . 

and He placed cherubim before the 
paradise of pleasure 

with a flaming sword 

turning in every direction, 

to keep the way of the tree of life. 


“To keep the way of the tree of 
life,” i.e., to stand guard before the 
garden where grows the tree of life. 
That tree is the true fountain of youth; 
we may well look there to find the 
secret of the ageless vigor of Henoch 
and Elias. But God’s cherubim guard 
it well, with a barrier as effective as a 
wall of fiery swords. Search as we 
may, we shall never find the “way of 
the tree of life.” 

Still, it is a spot somewhere on this 
earth. One suggestion as to its actual 
location was made by an English 
scholar: he put it on the very top of 
the world, on the north pole! His rea- 
son was this: If the earth were not 
slightly tilted on its axis, as it happens 
to be, but stood straight up and down, 
then the north pole would be the gar- 
den spot of the world. One of the dis- 
asters (the explanation goes on) that 
happened at the time of Adam’s sin 


was that the world was rocked off 
center into the position it now occu- 
pies, with the result that the garden 
of paradise is now buried under thou- 
sands of tons of ice. The English pro- 
fessor does not state whether this mass 
of ice is to be considered as the equiv- 
alent of the cherubim’s sword, “keep- 
ing the way of the tree of life.” 

It might also be suggested that the 
location of the garden was in reality 
rather nearer the land of Mesopotamia, 
the cradle of the world. If, for in- 
stance, it was somewhere in the ter- 
ritory now covered by the Himalaya 
mountain range, it could easily be a 
veritable Shangri-La, a garden sur- 
rounded by range upon range of snow- 
clad mountains, and with a special 
barrier of perpetual blizzards, that 
would “keep the way of the tree of 
life” as effectively as a wall of fiery 
swords. 

But, wherever the abode of Henoch 
and Elias may be located on this earth, 
our real question here is: Did Our 
Lord visit it when He descended into 
hell? 

It is certain, in Catholic teaching, 
that He went to the limbo of the fa- 
thers. Now the very certainty of this 
visit of consolation and encouragement 
to the holy men of old may serve as 
a basis for believing that He also paid 
a visit to Henoch and Elias in their 
own mysterious abode. 

He was paying a visit to His friends; 
but these two were among the very 
best friends He ever had. It would 
seem a strange thing for the compas- 
sionate Christ to pass them by. It 
would seem particularly strange in 
view of the fact that they were the 
very ones who needed “consolation 
and encouragement” most of all. The 
fathers in limbo would soon be in 
heaven; they could begin to count the 
days until Ascension Thursday. But 
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Henoch and Elias still had thousands 
of years to wait. 

Besides, Elias had paid a visit to 
Christ on earth, during the transfigura- 
tion on Mount Thabor. It would be in 
perfect keeping with the character of 
Christ to return the courtesy and pay 
a visit to Elias (together with his friend 
Henoch) in the garden of paradise. 

So much for the abode of Henoch 
and Elias, and its relation to Christ’s 
descent into hell. 


What now about the hell of the 
demons and the damned? Did Christ 
go there? 

Through the Christian centuries 
there has been a considerable amount 
of discussion or controversy on this 
very point, at least in popular writing. 
Some of the early Christians, for in- 
stance, claimed that the phrase, “He 
descended into hell,” did not belong 
in the Apostles’ Creed at all, and 
should be removed. 

Others defended it as authentic, and 
produced a forged document written 
by one of their members (or one of 
their employees). They called it The 
Gospel of Nicodemus; and claimed it 
had been written by this holy old man 
who had helped to bury Our Lord, 
and lost for three or four centuries un- 
til very fortunately for them and their 
argument, it had finally come to light. 

In the matter of Christ’s descent in- 
to hell, this Gospel of Nicodemus (as 
might be expected) became very de- 
tailed. It had Our divine Lord going 
down to the hell of the damned and 
the devils. At least it had Him hold- 
ing lengthy conversations with a cou- 
ple of leading demons in what seems 
to be their proper dwelling place: 
Satan and _ Beelzebub. Strangely 
enough, however, there are others par- 
taking in the conversation who hardly 
seem to belong in hell, namely, Adam, 


Henoch, David, and 
Habucuc. 

This script of The Gospel of Nico- 
demus was evidently a bungling for- 
gery. It never had a part in official 
Catholic teaching; but it seems to have 
been read widely through the centur- 
ies, and to have had a certain amount 
of influence. Perhaps it even served 
as a kind of basis for one of the fa- 
mous medieval mystery plays, called 
by the interesting name of The Har- 
rowing of Hell, or The Extraction of 
Souls from Hell. 

These mystery plays were very pop- 
ular in the middle ages. They amount- 
ed to civic affairs, and often were held 
as outdoor pageants. The Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans has some dim, ancient, 
historical connection with these mys- 
tery plays of the middle ages. Only the 
mystery plays usually dealt with reli- 
gious topics or “mysteries” from the 
life of Christ, such as this “Harrowing 
of Hell” which was about our own 
theme here: “He descended into hell.” 

Here is the cast of characters in 
The Harrowing of Hell: 


Isaias, Elias, 


Jesus 

Adam 

Eve 

Simeon 

John the Baptist 

Moses 

Isaias 

Ribald (a kind of clown devil) 
Belzabub (i.e., Beelzebub) 

Sir Sathanas (i.e., satan) 


The play opens with the holy souls 
longing for the coming of Christ. 
Adam says: “Four thousand and six 
hundred years have I been in darkness 
here;” then Eve, Isaias, Simeon, John 
the Baptist, and Moses take up the 
refrain. Moses says: “We shall soon 
pass from this payne.” Evidently, ac- 
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cording to The Harrowing of Hell, the 
holy souls in limbo were not a very 
happy lot. And it seems that limbo 
itself was a kind of adjunct of hell, 
over which “Sir Sathanas” had some 
control. 

As the play progresses, however, 
the scene changes. We are now in the 
hell of the devils, and the demons are 
disturbed by joyful singing, which they 
hear beyond the boundaries of hell it- 
self, in its adjunct of limbo. 

Ribald, a character in the way of 
comic relief, a kind of court jester or 
clown or fool, is talking excitedly to 
Beelzebub: 


How, Belzabub! Bynde these boys! 


(i.e., the holy souls). 


Such harrow was never heard in hell! 


(i.e., such hullabaloo was never heard 
in hell; the name of the mystery play 
in modern English would be: Hulla- 
baloo in Hell). But Ribald is going on. 


These villians that in Limbo dwell 
They make mixture of joys; 
They cry on Christ full fast, 
Who says He shall them save. 


Beelzebub replies that “they are spared 
in special place,” which however, he 
seems to think as under his sway: 


Whilst I am prince and principality 
Never shall they pass out of this place! 


And then he calls for reinforcements: 


Call up Astaroth and Anabelle, 
Belle, Berith, and Bellyalle; 

Speak to sir sathanas our sire; 

And bid him bring also sir lucifer. 


Finally Our Lord appears on the 


scene and says: 


Ye princes of hell open your gates 
And let My fold farther go; 

A prince of peace shall enter there, 
Whether ye will or no. 


But satan enters a whining protest: 


Why, and will You take them from me 
all? 

Then methinks you are unkind. 

Or else let me with them go; 

I pray you leave me not behind. 


Or, adopting another tactic: 


Or some let always with us dwell. 


Christ takes him up on the last re- 
quest: 


Thou shalt have Cain that slew Abel; 
And all that haste themselves to hang; 
As did Judas and Achitophel; 

Daton and Abiron; 

And all that will not learn My law. 


Satan, hopeless and enraged by 
these last words of Jesus, begins to 
rave that he will teach all men to dis- 
obey rather than obey Christ. Upon 
that, Our Lord gives him a stern com- 
mand to descend to the deepest pit of 
hell. Satan cannot resist the power of 
Christ, and exclaims: 


Alas, I sink into hell’s pit! 


And Ribald, the mocking jester, makes 
a jest even out of his master’s shame: 


Sir sathanas, now will you have a fit! 


All this may be very interesting; but 
it is not official Catholic teaching. 
Rather it could be called something 
like weeds among the wheat, or pe- 
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culiar (even if interesting) growths on 
the mystical body of Christ. 

It is similar to another strange 
opinion, this one held by some very 
learned men of ancient days. The idea 
is that Our Lord actually “descended 
into hell,” the hell of torments, and 
there, by way of exception, delivered 
from eternal punishment certain pious 
heathens, such as, for instance, Soc- 
rates and Plato. 

If Socrates and Plato are in hell, 
no doubt Almighty God is able to 
make an exception to the eternity of 
hell in an individual case; but we do 
not have a shred of evidence that He 
has done so. And the practical ques- 
tion that comes to mind is this: If 


Socrates and Plato et al. are “pious” 
heathens, what are they doing in hell? 

The famous medieval philosopher 
Abelard went to the opposite extreme. 
Instead of claiming that Christ went 
here, there, or elsewhere, when He 
descended into hell, Abelard held that 
He went nowhere. “Descended into 
hell,” according to him, simply means 
that the power of Christ was felt in 
hell. 

Nevertheless, Our divine Lord did 
“descend into hell.” Only it was the 
hell of limbo, the limbo of the fathers. 
In a later article, please God, we shall 
attempt to learn what went on in limbo 
and elsewhere in connection with that 
mysterious visitation. 


Rules For Happy Marriage 


In New Jersey, Union Magistrate Court Judge A. Michael Lepore has been 
trying his best to cut down the rising divorce rate. Since his advice to es- 
tranged couples too often goes unheeded, he has had it printed on small cards, 
which are passed out to all domestic-relations litigants. As listed in the 
Catholic Young People’s Friend, his seventeen rules for a successful marriage 


are: 


Darnerowaranans WN 


—_ 
> 


. Cultivation of absolute unselfishness on both sides. 

. Never let both be angry at once. 

. Never shout at one another unless the house is on fire. 

. Let each one strive to conform oftenest to the wishes of the other. 

. Let self-denial be the daily practice of each. 

. Never find fault unless the fault is certain, and always speak lovingly. 
. Never taunt with a past mistake. 

. Neglect the whole world rather than each other. 

. Never allow a request to be repeated. 

. Never make a remark at the expense of each other. 

. Never part for a day without loving words to think of during absence. 
. Never let the sun go down upon anger or grievance. 

. Never meet without a loving welcome. 

. Never forget the happy hours of early love. 


15. Never sigh over what might have been; make the best of what is. 
16. Never forget that marriage was ordained by God and that His blessing 


alone can make it successful. 


17. Never be contented until you know you are both walking in the same 


narrow way. 
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Parents 
and 


Teen-Agers 


Howard Morin 


This article is strictly for and to parents of 
children in the early high school years. 


Onicinat sin is as real as 
taxes. The contract between God and 
our first parents was struck as surely 
as a Mark VIII production of Drag- 
net. Because the contract was broken 
every creature born into this world is 
blemished with original sin and, con- 
sequently, plagued with an intense de- 
sire to do what is wrong. 

This urge for evil fans itself out into 
a hundred different fields during the 
course of life. Hell was built because 
of the inclination to do what is wrong. 
So was heaven. One is a reward. The 
other is a punishment for not over- 
coming the temptations that are laid 
before us by the effects of original sin. 

The flimsy fabric of human nature 
has a tough enough time struggling 
with original sin and its effects alone. 
But added to this there is always the 
ubiquitous presence of the devil to 
make life tougher. “The devil goes 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 
It would be stupid to laugh off the idea 
of the devil. It would be even more 
stupid to deny that even now the devil 
is waving a pennant of victory over 


many souls. 


The recipe for sin is simple. The 
devil knows this. Put a person in the 
danger of sin, add this to the weaken- 
ing effects of original sin, stir well with 
a little trickery on the part of the devil. 
And there you are! The simplicity of 
the whole ugly thing is tragic, so tragic 
that thousands and millions of other- 
wise intelligent creatures have fallen 
into hell because they have failed to 
realize that, when they put themselves 
in great danger of sin with no good 
reason, they are bound to sin! 

Because of this simple combination 
that leads to immorality, the Wise Man 
in the Bible advises all men to stay 
away from the dangers to sin. “He that 
is aware of the snares shall be secure.” 
It would be good for parents of teen- 
agers to think this over seriously. 
Steady company-keeping in the early 
years of high school — one boy with 
one girl exclusive of all others — is a 
definite danger to sin. If a parent al- 
lows a young girl in high school to 
keep steady company, is it any wonder 
that the girl is filled with a thousand 
moral conflicts? She knows that pas- 
sionate kissing and petting are wrong. 
But in the comparative privacy of a 
car, in the cheap parking lot of a drive- 
in theatre, is it surprising that the girl 
will give in to the temptations before 
her? A conniving parent is partly to 
blame. 


The average parish priest will find 
parents who are ignorant of the dan- 
gers their children may be courting. 
One irate mother who was told that 
she should not allow her young daugh- 
ter to keep steady company turned on 
the priest and said: “You must have 
a dirty mind to suppose that my girl 
would be so foolish! You priests make 
me sick!” Two months later the girl 
was found to be pregnant. 
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When a young couple can think of 
marrying within a reasonable time, 
they have a perfect right to steady 
company-keeping. Even then they are 
in a danger of sin, but it is a necessary 
danger. And when the danger is nec- 
essary, the Lord always helps us to 
avoid sin, provided we use prayer and 
the sacraments as a protection. 

But when the danger is not neces- 
sary, when the couple cannot get mar- 
ried within a reasonable time because 
they are too young, or have to finish 
school, then they have no right to 
keep steady company. To do so is to 
put themselves in a dangerous occa- 
sion of sin. The devil is careful to find 
excuses to make them believe that such 
occasions are really necessary. “They 
are in love.” “They don’t do anything 
wrong.” “They haven’t even thought 
of falling into sin.” 


St. Cyprian has a few burning words 
for those who do not wish to avoid the 
occasions of sin and still say: “I am 
not afraid that I shall fall.” He says: 
“A treasure is never safe as long as a 
robber is harbored within; nor is a 
lamb secure while it dwells in the same 
den with a wolf.” St. James teaches 
that every man has within himself a 
powerful enemy — his own inclina- 
tions — which tempt him to sin. 
“Every man is tempted by his own 
concupiscence, drawn away, and al- 
lured.” If a man is tempted enough by 
his own concupiscence, what will hap- 
pen when he knowingly places himself 
in the dangerous occasion of sin? 

At almost every high school activity 
you can see hundreds of couples, fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors and seniors, 
keeping steady company. No game is 
of any importance unless this junior 
is with that sophomore. No movie is 
of any interest unless this girl is with 
that one boy. The machinery of mar- 


riage in such a situation is set in mo- 
tion. There is danger here. It is bad 
enough that the kids themselves are 
not aware of the danger. It is worse 
that the parents are ignorant of what 
may happen to the souls of the chil- 
dren they brought into the world. 

If Christ were physically present 
today and saw what is going on in our 
high schools He would thunder His 
warning again: “If thy right eye is an 
occasion of sin to thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee.” If you find that 
anything, any person, is a cause of 
damnation to you, you must get that 
thing, that person, out of your life. If 
Christ were physically present here to- 
day and saw how many parents are 
allowing their young teen-agers to 
keep steady company He would turn 
on them and say: “It were better for 
such a parent to have a millstone hung 
around his neck and to be drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 


Christ would say this because He 
knows that steady company-keeping 
among the young is a very definite 
danger to sin. His saints know the 
same thing. St. Francis of Assisi said 
that the devil does not try in the be- 
ginning to get such souls to commit a 
mortal sin. A Catholic high school 
girl or boy would, on the first few 
dates, be alarmed at the thought of 
committing a mortal sin. So the devil 
begins to trick them into it little by 
little. This sly trickery does not cause 
much fear in the souls of teen-agers. 
But by this means he can lead them 
slowly and surely into the sin that a 
few weeks ago they would have de- 
tested. “We won’t do anything wrong.” 
“We have promised each other we will 
not sin... etc.” 

“The fight is common; the victory 
rare.” This is what St. Augustine says 
about the struggle against impurity. 
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There have been thousands of high 
school students who assured them- 
selves they would never sin, if only 
they could continue to keep steady 
company with this girl or that boy. 
But when they exposed themselves to 
the occasion of sin, then invariably 
they have been burnt by it. To escape 
defeat in the struggle against impurity, 
a great grace of God is necessary; and 
to render oneself worthy of this grace, 


one must avoid the unnecessary occa- 
sions of sin. 


And yet, there are too many parents 
of teen-agers who are blind to this 
fundamental law of human nature. 
Many mothers think that it is a sort 
of cute triumph if their daughter hap- 
pens to “land” a steady when she is 
still a freshman or sophomore. One 
father of a high school boy was warned 
in September that his son was gaining 
the reputation of a Don Juan. “Oh, let 
him be. He’s only young once. Let 
him have his fun!” And in December, 
when the rumors were hot that the 
girl might be in trouble, the same fa- 
ther stormed: “Son, if you get that 
girl in trouble I'll kill you!” 

What a switch! Let him have his 
fun. Let him expose himself to the 
danger of sin. Let him, with his weak 
human nature, keep company with but 
one girl. He’s young only once. And 
then turn around and expect him not 
to sin. “Put a torch into a bundle of 
hay, and then dare to deny that the 
hay will burn.” “Can a man,” says the 
Holy Ghost, “hide fire in his bosom, 
and his garments not burn? or can he 
walk upon hot coals, and his feet not 
be burnt?” St. Bernard teaches that to 
preserve chastity and, at the same 
time, to expose oneself to the proxi- 
mate occasion of sin, “is a greater 


miracle than to raise a dead man to 
life.” 


The present and future moral health 
of our high school students lies in the 
hands of the parents. The kids them- 
selves want to do what is right. For 
this reason it would be good for par- 
ents to consider how they can help 
their young teen-agers to keep from 
falling into the dangers of steady 
company-keeping. 

A young girl in high school who 
happens to get a “steady” hangs on 
to him for dear life because it means 
security for her. This steady boy friend 
is her phone call in the evening, her 
date for the dance, her ride to the 
football game. If she doesn’t go with 
him, she doesn’t go. They are 
“steadies.” The other boys in school 
will not ask her for a date because she 
has already been assigned to him by 
common code. So begins the rat race. 
She is looking for security that could 
so easily be given by a little help from 
the parents. In finding security she 
fails to realize that the wheels of weak 
human nature are turning relentlessly. 
She is putting herself in the dangerous 
occasion of sin. If she loves the dan- 
ger, which she does, then she will 
perish in it. Parents should help to 
supply the security she desires. Other- 
wise she will obtain it for a price that 
must be paid by the whole family. 


The young boy who keeps steady 
company in the early years of high 
school is experiencing the first de- 
mands of parenthood. He wants to be 
recognized and, although he would 
never say it, he wants to be loved. 
Ordinarily he is too grown up at this 
stage to find an expression for his love 
at home. Ordinarily parents are re- 
luctant to express their love towards 
him because he is grown up. Conse- 
quently, a great loneliness creeps over 
him. When he finds the sweet young 
thing in the freshman class, the girl 
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to whom he can talk without stammer- 
ing, the one with whom he feels a sense 
of being wanted and recognized for 
the man he is, he goes “steady.” 

The danger lies in the fact that 
sooner or later he will become more 
familiar in his conversations, his feel- 
ings, his actions. If he were made of 
steel or brass he could possibly come 
out of this fray without being hurt. 
But he is made of flesh and blood. 
He bears within his soul the effects 
of original sin that have darkened his 
mind and weakened his will. The devil 
is hungry for just such a young man. 
“He goes about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour... ” 
The young, teen-aged boy would not 
fall into such a state if he were shown 
the signs of manly affection and rec- 
ognition from his parents that his age 
requires. 

Parents who allow their young teen- 
agers in high school to keep steady 
company are guilty of the grave sin 
of scandal. God’s anger towards them 
burns as hot as the fires of hell itself. 


A young girl, a junior in high 
school, sat down in a rectory one day 
and this is what she said: “Father, 
why don’t my parents do something 
about helping me? They won’t let me 
go out at night alone to a game or a 
dance that is sponsored by the school. 
They won’t take me, and when they 
see me sitting at home night after 
night, can’t they understand that I am 
like any other girl? Can’t they see that 
I want to be as normal as other kids? 
That’s why I go steady. When I met 
Jim and he began to take me out, 
what could I say when he asked me 
to be his steady? All I wanted was the 
normal activity of a high school girl. 
I wanted nothing else. But you have 


to pay a price for going steady. I feel 
dirty all over. I wish God had given 
me a mother and dad who would love 
me more than the car or the house. I 
wish I could tell them how miserable 
I feel. I wish they would stop telling 
me what not to do, and help me do 
what is right... ” 

On the way to Calvary Christ met 
a group of parents, mothers. They had 
gone through the inconvenience of 
coming out to see Him before He died. 
They brought their children with them. 
A mother’s heart is easily scarred at 
the sight of pain. These mothers were 
no different. They wept. The gentle 
Christ turned to them and said: “Weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children...” 


Take it from there, parents. You 


_ can let your children keep steady com- 


pany. You can even encourage them 
to do so in the early years of high 
school as some parents do. You can 
hide your head in the sand and naively 
tell yourself that your child will not 
get hurt in such a situation. And all 
the while you can lead what you think 
is a good Catholic life! You can come 
out, like the daughters of Jerusalem, 
to watch Christ suffer again in the 
sacrifice of the Mass. You can even 
weep at times in the glow of fervor, 
and feel holy, and be satisfied that you 
are doing the right thing. But if you 
continue to let your children walk into 
the occasion of sin by allowing them 
to keep steady company, then you are 
partially to blame if they get hurt. 
Don’t put all the blame on the shoul- 
ders of the teen-agers. 

If you listened closely enough you 
could hear Christ saying: “Weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children... ” 


That which is esteemed in night clubs as “an intimate atmosphere” is called 


a mob in the streets and congestion in the subway. 


Quote 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publica- 


tion on request. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Please stop sending me any more of 
your magazines. When I subscribed, I did 
not know that you would write about sub- 
jects like rhythm and birth-control or I 
would never have subscribed. I do not 
want trash of that kind in my home. I have 
five children, and I don’t want them to 
see even the covers of your magazine be- 
cause on almost every other cover I see 
something about rhythm or some such sub- 
ject. What kind of an impression do you 
think they will get from such stuff? ... 
Also, do you realize that when a white 
person marries a colored person, they will 
positively have black babies? There is no 
white woman in the world strong enough to 
hold a black baby in her arms and say 
she is happy when she could have married 
a white man and have had white babies. 
Take my name off your mailing list imme- 
diately. 
Mrs. J.J.K.” 
We fear that the children of this lady 
will face difficulties in later life through 
her efforts to protect them even from words 
that have to do with sex, about which 
there is so much misinformation available 
in the world. ... About the black babies, 
it is natural for one who has a horror of 
dark skins, even a prejudice against those 
who possess such, to feel that no white 
woman could stand having a dark-skinned 
baby. But there are those who consider 
skin-color an accident, and souls and per- 
sonalities important. 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“Although a Baptist, I frequently read 
and enjoy your magazine. I also read The 
Sunday Visitor, St. Louis Register, etc., as 
I like to keep informed on what others 
believe and why. Personally I think the 
most important question to God concerning 
our salvation, is not ‘were you a Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist,’ etc. Rather the question 
He will ask us at the judgment seat is, 
‘What have you done with my Son?’ (For 
to as many as believed in Him, to them 
He gave the power to become the sons of 
God.) I know you are good people, and I 
am very sorry that we do not all belong 
to the one true Church, which is not Cath- 
olic, Baptist, or any other man-made de- 
nomination, but is made up of all true 
believers in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
ye 
True believers in Christ are those who 
accept 1) His death for their redemption, 
2) His will and commands for the guid- 
ance of their lives. Do we find in the Bi- 
ble that He willed to found one Church 
for the guidance of His followers to the 
end of time? Our answer is yes, and He 
said to that Church, “He that heareth you 
heareth Me.” There is only one Church in 
the world that claims to speak in the name 
of Christ with infallible authority. If I be- 
lieve in Christ, I must find that Church and 
submit to it. 
The editors 


Fullerton, Md. 
“What about salvation? All the Catho- 
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lic Church stresses is Church laws and 
‘things.’ These things did not die on the 
cross and shed divine blood to save me. 
When the Philippian jailer asked St. Paul 
how to be saved, St. Paul did not say, ‘Go 
to church, keep church laws, do this and 
that.’ St. Paul simply told him, ‘Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.’ (Acts, 16:31) Where does that leave 
the Catholic Church, which stresses a mil- 
lion things to the exclusion of faith in 
Christ apart from anything I can do to 
earn or deserve it? If I could work for 
salvation, then my Lord died in vain. And 
if I could earn it in part, then He did not 
do a complete job on the cross. Works have 
their place, but as a manifestation of sal- 
vation and not as a means of obtaining it. 
My one bit of advice to Catholics is to 
search the Scriptures for truth and not to 
be satisfied with someone else’s word, not 
even the Pope’s. 
L.M.” 

Catholics do indeed search the Scriptures, 
and there they find that Our Lord Himself 
said, “Not everyone that saith to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doth the will of my Father 
Who is in heaven, he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 7:21) They 
also find that Our Lord gave many ser- 
mons and instructions, and St. Paul wrote 
fourteen epistles, to explain to people what 
it means “to believe in Our Lord.” If our 
correspondent’s views represented the truth, 
then the whole Bible would have consisted 
of just a few words, such as, “Believe in 
the Lord Jesus and you will be saved.” 
There would have been no need of talking 
about good works (as Our Lord so often 
did) if these would be an automatic “man- 
ifestation” of belief. 

The editors 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“I don’t want to be ironical, but in re- 
gard to the complaint of the young lady in 
the article, ‘which is more important for 
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marriage, morals or religion ’—I would like 
to state that I have gone out with many 
Catholic young ladies, and, contrary to their 
frequent statements (which you often pub- 
lish) that most Catholic young men are 
morally bad, I have found that most of the 
girls wanted to indulge in sinful petting and 
necking. Their usual contention is that ‘it 
is not a sin if you don’t go too far.’ It 
seems to me that they fail to realize that 
for the poor fellow it has usually gone too 
far before he realizes it. Furthermore, I 
would like to state along the same line that 
I have four non-Catholic brothers-in-law, 
and, although I love them all, I have come 
to agree with you perfectly on the impor- 
tance of marrying a person with the same 
religion as oneself. There seems to me to 
be a wide gap between parents of mixed 
religion and their children. That is enough 
to make me decide that Ill never marry 
anybody but a Catholic. 
R.H.” 
It is good to have Catholic young men 
speak up against the charge so often made 
by Catholic girls that “they are all bad.” We 
should like to hear from more of them. 
The editors 


New York, N.Y. 

“I had to grin on reading the letter of 
R.S. in the August LiGUORIAN, on ‘What 
Work is Forbidden on Sunday?’ I too am 
an office-worker, who lives alone and have 
to keep up an apartment. My immediate re- 
action to your article was the same as that 
of R.S. Several of my friends felt the same 
—that you were wrong. However, not 
wanting deliberately to commit a mortal 
sin, and since your article pricked my con- 
science, I asked my confessor whether you 
were right or just spouting a Redemptorist 
theory. (Yes, I did.) His reply was that 
you were right. It may interest you to know 
that even though it was not planned as 
group action, all those to whom I men- 
tioned your article questioned their own 
priests about it and got the same answer— 
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that you were right. We found this out 
several weeks later when we happened to 
be comparing notes. Moreover, we had all 
made a surprising discovery that, after giv- 
ing our first Sunday completely to God, 
we had never realized what a beautiful day 
Sunday could be. We found the day one of 
peaceful relaxation, and found too, that 
there was time during the week to do many 
of the chores we used to put off till Sun- 
day. We thank you. 
B.M.V.” 
We hope that many people have learned 
“what a beautiful day Sunday can be,” 
when it is made a day of peaceful relax- 
ation for the love of God. 
The editors 


Dublin, Ireland 
“Your fine publication comes to us reg- 
ularly, and is deeply appreciated. We have 
no magazine like it here. But your article 
in the May issue on servile work seemed to 
depart somewhat from your usual approach. 
Normally you give two sides of a question, 
if there are two sides. But your view on 
servile work was categorical. I suppose you 
can find priests to support your view, but 
I was of the opinion that (at least on this 
side of the Atlantic) it was a solid opin- 
ion that so long as a work is not that at 
which one earns his living, he may do it on 
Sunday. I admit that the question of cus- 
tom in a particular area has a bearing on 
this, and that scandal must always be avoid- 
ed; but you would have been fairer if you 

had mentioned this alternative teaching. 

D.J.K.” 
Approved customs do have a bearing on 
this question; but of a dozen or more the- 
ology manuals we consulted, not one ad- 
vances the above principle as valid, nor 
mentions an approved custom to that ef- 
fect. Indeed, there would be little curb on 
servile work on Sunday if only that were 
forbidden from which one makes a living. 
It remains, however, a question for local 
ecclesiastical authorities to pass judgment 


on, 
The editors 


Lafayette, Ind. 
“I was much interested in the article on 
servile work. However, it brought a doubt 
to my mind. I had always thought that 
any missionary work was permissible on 
Sunday, not merely that which is motivat- 
ed by some necessity. A few years ago I 
started making rosaries as a hobby, with 
the idea of thereby helping the missions. I 
have since realized how much such rosaries 
are needed. Now I am wondering if this 
work with pliers and wire and beads is such 
as to be forbidden on Sunday. I often do it 
while watching TV or listening to the radio, 
or even while riding in a bus on Sunday. 
Is it O.K. or not? 
M.L.K.” 
Yes, it is permissible to make rosaries 
on Sunday for the missions or for needy 
persons, because one is thereby contrib- 
uting something to the worship of God, 
and to the increase of prayer and devotion. 
It is necessary in the sense that many peo- 
ple would not have rosaries at all, nor the 
inspiration to pray, unless someone used 
spare time and Sundays to provide them. 
The editors 


Camden, N.J. 

“Why don’t all priests and writers in 
Catholic literature get together and decide 
on one thing as the teaching of our faith? 
No wonder so many of us are confused as 
to what we must believe and do. There are 
so many different answers given to the 
same problem that we don’t know whom 
to believe. An example is on the problem 
of birth-control. I personally don’t believe 
in it. One priest says, ‘Birth-control is def- 
initely forbidden, regardless of health or 
poverty.” Another says, in the wonderful 
book, The Question Box, that birth-control 
is sinful except when pregnancy may en- 
danger the mother’s life, or when poverty 
would interfere with the proper raising of 
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the child, etc. This is not the only subject 
on which priests disagree. Others are mixed 
marriages, entertainment, race relations, etc. 
I am not bitter about this, but only con- 
fused and would like an answer. 
Z.M.” 

Anyone who is confused about the 
Church’s position on birth-control has not 
read carefully any approved or official pro- 
nouncement on this matter. Every priest 
in the world is bound to hold and preach 
this: Births may never be ‘controlled’ 
through the use of contraception or frustra- 
tion of the marriage act in any form. Births 
may be ‘controlled’ through abstaining from 
the marriage act, or through rhythm, when 
there is a good reason for such control, 
such as ill-health, poverty, etc. Sure, there 
may be differences of opinion among vari- 
ous priests at times, as to whether there are 
serious reasons for practicing rhythm, or 
on such questions as whether a certain 
movie is an occasion of sin or not, whether 
a certain mixed marriage has a chance of 
success or not. But in all these things the 
principles are clear. For the application of 
the principles in doubtful cases, a Catholic 
should obey his confessor and be at peace. 
The editors 


Yakima, Wash. 

“After reading J.A.D.’s letter in the 
August LicuoriAN, I could not refrain from 
writing these few lines. He says he will not 
send his wife through a living hell here on 
earth by taking a chance on her becom- 
ing pregnant. Does he not know Our Lord 
has allowed many a man and woman to go 
through a kind of hell on earth, and that 
the results are clear? How else does one 
get to heaven? My wife and myself have 
gone through this particular hell, and are 
still going through it. If J.A.D. could know 
the trouble my wife has in bearing our 
children, it would raise the hair on the 
back of his head. I cannot remember any 
place in the New Testament where Our Lord 
said that this life on earth is supposed to 
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be a bed of roses. I can remember Him 
saying that, if we would keep His word and 
merit heaven, we would have to share His 
terrible cross. I do not relish the thought, 
any more than anyone else does. But the 
truth sticks in my mind: Christ was and is 
God; the Church of Christ is the Church of 
God. If the Church says this is the way to 
heaven, then Christ says it, and I’ll take it, 
even if it kills me, and it probably will. And 
it may kill my wife, but to date I have not 
heard her complain about it. On the con- 
trary, she can think of no better way to 
serve God and has said so on more than 
one occasion. 
A.B.F.” 

This is the spirit that makes martyrs, 
when Christ asks some of His followers to 
become martyrs. Usually, however, He re- 
wards this complete surrender to His will 
and His laws with great blessings even in 
this world. 

The editors 


Prairie Village, Kans. 

“Your publication is held in high regard 
in this household, but I would appreciate 
clarification of a point that you have raised 
concerning the obligation of Catholic ed- 
ucation. My wife had a completely Catho- 
lic education through college, and I at- 
tended Catholic grade and high school, but 
a non-sectarian engineering college. We are 
both convinced that our teachers of religion 
stated that the obligation to attend Catho- 
lic schools ends with high school. My wife 
has a distinct recollection of a reference to 
a papal encyclical on this subject in which 
the interpretation was given that no obliga- 
tion exists to attend a Catholic college or 
university. As far as my wife and I are con- 
cerned the question is academic because we 
believe in a complete Catholic education 
for our children if possible. But we would 
appreciate your comments. 

O.E.D.” 

Canon 1374, which forbids parents to 

send their children to any but Catholic 
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schools, makes no distinction between grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges or uni- 
versities. We know of no papal encyclical 
that has made such a distinction. In the 
classic work, “The Sacred Canons,” by Ab- 
bo and Hannon, (P. 607) we find the 
statement: “The restriction of canon 1374 
is not limited to grade schools, but extends 
even to attendance at non-Catholic univer- 
sities; indeed it applies even more especi- 
ally to attendance at the latter.” 
The editors 


Denver, Colo. 
“The lady who wrote to you that she 
would not want Negroes for neighbors 
makes my Irish-German temper rise too 
high every time I think of it. Through the 
grace of God and the kindness of a young 
priest, I am the happy godmother of seven 
Negroes and the sponsor of another Negro 
in confirmation. You would not want to 
meet nicer people. On the evening of the 
first Communion of three of my godsons, 
the priest who baptized them and I ate 
dinner with six of them. When I became 
godmother I also assumed the responsibil- 
ity of seeing to it that four children, all 
under eleven years of age, would be in- 
structed in their religion by one means or 
another. I would like to introduce the lady 
‘who does not want Negro neighbors’ to my 
family of Negroes. I can assure her that 
the term ‘racial difference’ is unknown to 
us. 
H.E.McD.” 
Racial prejudice thrives on ignorance and 
a lack of contact between the prejudiced 
white people and any of their Negro breth- 
ren. In every case where contact is made in 
a friendly fashion, prejudice diminishes and 
gradually disappears. 
The editors 


Korea 
“Three cheers and a hey nonny nonny 
for your article ‘I Watch Television.’ The 
low level of American culture (?) and the 


milk-sop (sometimes curdled) ideals per- 
sonified on television are enough to make 
even an atheist intellectual turn pleading 
eyes to God. As a Catholic, I find this 
creeping hedonism, this gilded faith, this 
abundance of emcees who seem to be re- 
hearsing for a nervous breakdown, fright- 
ening. If history can be counted on, when 
the United States reaches its peak of spirit- 
ual bankruptcy, barbarism, here we come! 
A/2c RS.” 


Long Island, N.Y. 
“If anyone has religious articles, pamph- 
lets and magazines for which they have no 
use, I will undertake to send them to for- 
eign missions overseas. They will help to 
spread the true faith. Send such items to 
Tina Tambone 
34-38 32nd St. 
Long Island, C. 6., N.Y. 
yd ie 


Chicago, Il. 
“I have been hoping for months that you 
would discontinue placing titles on the cov- 
er of THE LIGUORIAN in such glaring style. 
Some of them are indeed sensational and 
are apt to create misunderstanding and crit- 
icism on the part of many not of the Cath- 
olic faith. While I believe that all your 
articles have considerable merit on subjects 
of great importance to us all, would it not 
add dignity to THE LiGUORIAN if you had 
the whole index on an inner page, or at 
least if you placed the magazine in an en- 

velope before mailing? 
N.N.” 


We are not ashamed to have anyone in 
the world read the title of any article deem- 
ed appropriate for publication in Tue LI- 
GUORIAN and necessary for the instruction 
of people. Actually, we want to draw at- 
tention to some of the pointed problems 
about which there is much misinformation. 

The editors 
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Problems of Professional People 
Morality in Campaign Speeches 


Problem: What ethical rules should candidates for political office observe 
in their pre-election speeches? 

Solution: Campaign speeches have always played an important part in 
American politics. In former years a candidate went from place to place, 
giving the same speech over and over again, sometimes to a handful of 
people. Nowadays, with the aid of radio and television, he can address mil- 
lions in a single speech. But the effect is substantially the same. Many listen- 
ers will be impressed favorably or unfavorably and will vote accordingly. 
Hence, the campaigner should be most conscientious in observing the rules 
of morality pertinent to his speeches. 


In the first place, a candidate for political office should not make any 
promises that he cannot hope to fulfil in the event of his election. When a 
candidate promises that if he wins the election he will greatly improve eco- 
nomic conditions or do away with graft or keep the nation out of war, etc., 
while he is fully aware that his chances of attaining these objectives are very 
slight, he is guilty of a serious and detestable lie. He may sincerely hope to 
achieve these objectives and honestly promise to do his best to attain them; 
but ordinarily that is all he can promise because of the many obstacles and 
difficulties he is sure to encounter. The fact that an unqualified promise will 
win more votes from simple and trustful citizens does not justify him in 
making such a promise. A lie is sinful, even when it produces a desirable 
result. 

Secondly, the campaign orator must abstain from statements that will un- 
justly injure the good name of political opponents. It would be a heinous 
calumny to lie about the character of a rival candidate—for example, to as- 
sert without adequate proof that he is dishonest or disloyal to the country. 
Any hidden failings of which he is certainly guilty and which would detract 
from his worthiness or ability as a public servant may be revealed, but not 
those that would have no bearing on his official life and tasks. 

Thirdly, in recommending and defending his party platform the campaign 
speaker should present his arguments honestly and fairly, without any attempt 
to deceive his hearers. A clever orator can slant the minds of his audience 
in his favor by using half-truths and illogical deductions; but the campaign 
speaker who acts thus shows that he regards the good of his party and of 
himself as superior to that of the country or state, and that consequently he 
is a disloyal citizen. 

In this connection it is well to add that those citizens who listen to cam- 
paign speeches should try to pass a fair judgment on the arguments ad- 
vanced and vote for those candidates who they sincerely believe will be most 
worthy and efficient, and not be led astray by the bombastic oratory or the 
musical voice or (especially on TV) the good looks of an aspirant for office. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Catholic University of America. 
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The Ideal ° 
of ° 


e John E. Doherty 


e 
‘ e 
e 
Chastity .- 
® 
e 

e Much of today’s literature reeks of lust. In 
@ medieval times the ideal of chastity was kept 

® shining bright in the most popular reading 

e matter offered to young and old. Here is a 


famous example. 


Tae story of King Arthur 
and his knights of the Round Table is 
considered by some to be entirely leg- 
endary. Yet, though Sir Thomas Mal- 
lory, about 1450, was the first to give 
it definite form, it has come down from 
very early times in England, even from 
before the year 600. There is no doubt 
that King Arthur did rule in early 
England, and that under him and his 
dedicated knights the newly converted 
Christians did forsake savage and bar- 
barous ways and adopt the civilizing 
ideals of the Catholic faith. 

But, though all else were legendary, 
the chivalry and chastity of this glori- 
ous company are no legend. For these 
were the same ideals which in every 
country that has ever been Catholic 
changed pagan hearts into hearts con- 
secrated to Christ. 

These ideals of the Catholic faith 
are still part of our culture and still 
influence the lives of many who have 
forsaken the formal practice of the 
faith, and are drifting towards a new 
paganism. But for the young man or 
woman who has inherited the fulness 
of the faith, the ideal of Christian 
chastity is very real indeed. It is not 
mythical or unattainable, nor a quality 
to be found only in legendary heroes. 


On the contrary, it is an unutterable 
treasure which each one bears in his 
or her heart, and which he must by 
the grace of God preserve. 

The battle for chastity is fierce to- 
day, but it is none the less glorious, 
and there are countless young men 
and women whose chivalry of soul and 
chastity of heart are an unutterable joy 
to Christ their king. These prove that 
the ideal of Christian chastity is still 
more powerful than the forces of pa- 
ganism. 

As for those who have grown older 
in the fight, the Christian ideal of chas- 
tity is no less compelling. Veterans of 
many battles, they too might express 
this ideal as knights errant, but in a 
slightly different form. As Chesterton 
puts it: 


So with the wan waste grasses on my 
spear 

I ride forever seeking after God. 

My hair grows whiter than my thistle 
plume 

And all my limbs are loose, but in my 
eyes 

The star of an unconquerable praise, 

For in my soul one hope forever sings, 

That at the next white corner of a road 

My eyes may look on Him. 
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Of wars that must be fought in life, 
none are more glorious than those 
waged by the conquerors of unchastity. 
The crucial battles which lead to vic- 
tory are usually fought in youth, on 
the threshold of manhood, and by each 
individually against a relentless, a re- 
sourceful, almost overwhelming foe. 
And today the struggle is perhaps 
more difficult than ever before, be- 
cause the modern youth who would 
preserve his heart pure is assaulted with 
temptations calculated to fascinate all 
his senses, and by every channel of 
communication from comic books to 
television. 

More poignantly still, he is some- 
times given no ideal to fight for at all. 
Instead of a compelling ideal of chas- 
tity, he is offered a few biological facts 
to satisfy his curiosity, and these are 
supposed to equip him to do battle 
with an enemy which has undone 
saints and conquered kingdoms. 

While sex instruction is good and 
even necessary, parents who would 
like to help their sons might realize 
that, far more than instruction, the 
heart of a youth craves an ideal. The 
Catholic faith offers the ideals which 
have always inspired youth to make 
the fight against unchastity. One form 
in which this ideal has been tradition- 
ally expressed is to be found in the 
story of King Arthur and his knights 
of the Round Table. 


As we have said, this story may be 
largely legendary, but it is a legend 
which is thoroughly Catholic and suf- 
fused with the ideals of the faith. As 
the tale has come down to us through 
countless retellings by poets and nov- 
elists not themselves bred in the faith, 
much of the original atmosphere has 
been dissipated. Yet something of the 
beautiful ideal of chivalry and chastity 
which inspired the youth in medieval 


England comes through in the words 
ascribed to King Arthur by the poet 
Tennyson. The king tells what he ex- 
pected of his knights: 


I made them lay their hands in mine 
and swear 

To reverence the king, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as 
their king, 

To break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble 
deeds 

Until they won her... 


Now there must be few who do not 
know how this ideal of chivalry and 
with it the Christian kingdom of King 
Arthur was brought low by the fall 
into unchastity of his beloved queen 
Guinevere and his most trusted knight, 
Lancelot. Yet the memory of these fair 
persons has been ill served in our time 
by the accounts in common circulation. 
The table is made to close after the 
sad death of King Arthur, leaving the 
reader in lamentable disappointment 
and disillusionment with an ideal that 
proved too high for the frailty of man 
and the fickleness of woman. 

The lesson of illicit desire and its 
terrible effects is correctly presented, 
and is only too true. Yet Sir Lancelot 
always denied that he had ever betray- 
ed his king by any overt act of lust, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
he did. The failure of Lancelot and 
Guinevere seems to have been chiefly 
that of imprudence in their love, and 
lack of control over the heart. 

Nevertheless, at the sight of the 
havoc she unwittingly caused, the 
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queen entered a convent and lived in 
penance as a holy abbess until her 
death. Then Lancelot in turn became 
a hermit, and spent his last days as a 
penitent and even as a holy priest of 
God. Such events are scarcely touched 
upon by authors who lack both the 
faith and the comprehension to see 
the ultimate victory of the Arthurian 
ideal in the lives of the very ones who 
were supposed to have brought it low. 
To restore the good repute of Lance- 
lot and Guinevere, and to conjure up 
the atmosphere of faith and the holy 
ideals in which they persevered until 
death, we propose to repeat the ac- 
count of their last days, as recorded 
by Sir Thomas Mallory. 


We take up the tale from the time 
that Lancelot hastens back to England 
out of exile, summoned by Sir Gawain 
to help King Arthur in the deadly war 
then being waged against him by the 
false knight, Sir Modred. When Lance- 
lot arrives, he finds that not only have 
Modred’s forces been put to rout, but 
that Modred is slain by Arthur, Sir 
Gawain has also been killed, and that 
King Arthur himself has just died of 
his grievous wounds. 

Lancelot then calls his own men to- 
gether, thanks them for having made 
the expedition, even though, to his sor- 
row, their help came too late to influ- 
ence the battle. They are now free, he 
tells them, to return to their homes, 
but as for himself, he is determined to 
ride and seek his lady Guinevere, who 
has fled to the west, and is in great 
illness and pain. 

We continue with the quaint Eng- 
lish and manner of expression of Mal- 
lory: 

“, . . So it was useless to argue 
with him, but he departed and rode 
westerly, and there he sought for seven 
or eight days. And at last he came to 


a nunnery; and anon Queen Guinevere 
became aware of sir Lancelot as she 
walked in her cloister. And anon as 
soon as she saw him she swooned three 
times, so that all the ladies and gen- 
tlewomen had work enough to hold 
the queen up from the earth. So at 
last when she might speak she called 
her ladies and gentlewomen to her and 
then she spoke thus: 

“*You marvel, fair ladies, that I 
carry on thus. Truly,’ she said, ‘it is 
at the sight of yonder knight that 
standeth there. Therefore I pray you 
call him hither to me.’ 

“Then sir Lancelot was brought be- 
fore her and then the queen said to 
her ladies: 

“Through this very man and me 
hath all this war been wrought and the 
death of the noblest knights of the 
world; for through our love that we 
have loved together is my most noble 
lord slain. Therefore, sir Lancelot, 
mind thou well I am set in a sorry 
plight to get my soul whole again. And 
yet, I trust, through God’s grace and 
through the passion of His wide 
wounds that after my death I may 
have a sight of the blessed face of 
Christ Jesus and on Judgment Day to 
sit on His right side, for as sinful as 
ever I was, now are saints in heaven. 
Therefore, sir Lancelot, I require thee 
and beseech thee with all my heart, for 
all the love that ever was between us, 
that thou forsake my company. And to 
thy kingdom look thou turn again, and 
keep well thy realm from wrack and 
war, for as I have loved thee hereto- 
fore only too well, my heart will not 
serve now to see thee more; for through 
thee and me is the flower of kings and 
knights destroyed.’ 

“‘Now my sweet lady,’ said sir 
Lancelot, ‘would you that I should 
turn again to my own country and 
there wed a lady? Nay, madame, mind 
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you that I shall-never do, for I shall 
never be that false to what I promised 
you. But the same destiny that you 
have chosen for yourself, I will choose 
also, for the pleasure of Jesus, and for 
you I purpose especially to pray.’ 

“*Ah, sir Lancelot, if you will do 
so, and only keep to thy promise! But 
1 may never believe you,’ said the 
queen, ‘for you will surely return to 
the world again.’ 

“Well, madame,’ said he, ‘you say 
what seems well to you, though you 
have never known me to be false to 
my word. And God forbid that I 
should fail to forsake the world as you 
have done! For in the quest of the 
Holy Grail I would even at that time 
have forsaken the vanities of the world 
had it not been for your love. And if 
I had done so at that time with my 
heart, will and thought, I would have 
surpassed all the knights that were in 
search for the Holy Grail (except Sir 
Galahad). And therefore, lady, since 
you have chosen the state of perfec- 
tion, I must needs take to perfection 
also. For I make God my witness, in 
you I have had my earthly joy, and if 
I had found you but disposed, it was 
my purpose to have you in my own 
realm. But since I find you thus dis- 
posed, I assure you faithfully, I will 
ever do penance and pray while my 
life lasteth, if I may only find a hermit, 
either white or gray, that will receive 
me. Therefore, madame, I pray you 
kiss me now and then nevermore.’ 


“ ‘Nay,’ said the queen, ‘that I 
shall never do, but abstain you from 
all such works.’ 

“And they departed; but there was 
never so hard hearted a man but he 
would have wept to see the sorrow 
that was made; for there was lamenta- 
tion as though everyone had been 
struck with spears and they swooned 
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many times. Then the ladies bore the 
queen to her chamber.” 

The story continues, and we follow 
sir Lancelot as he rides weeping 
through the forest until at length he 
comes upon a hermitage and a chapel, 
and as he approaches, he hears the 
bell ring the summons for Mass, which 
he attends with great devotion. 

It happens that the bishop of Can- 
terbury is offering the Mass, and af- 
terwards, Lancelot approaches him 
and pours out his heart to him, beg- 
ging the bishop to hear his confession 
and grant him absolution for his sins. 
More than this, he beseeches the bish- 
op to receive him as his brother in 
religion, which the bishop forthwith 
does. 

Six years pass by, during which sev- 
eral other knights find their way to the 
hermitage and join Lancelot in his life 
of prayer and penance, being in ad- 
miration at “seeing the noblest knight 
of all the world submit to such severe 
penance that he waxed very lean.” 


“And thus,” Sir Mallory continues 
in his quaint account, “upon a night 
there came a vision to sir Lancelot 
and charged him, for the remission of 
his sins, to hasten unto Almsbury: 
‘And by the time thou comest there, 
thou shalt find queen Guinevere dead. 
And therefore take thy fellows with 
thee, and have them lead thither horses 
with a bier, and do thou fetch her 
body and bury her by her husband, the 
noble king Arthur.’ 

“So this vision came to Lancelot 
three times one night. Then sir Lance- 
lot rose up ere daybreak and told the 
hermit. 

“Tt were well done,’ said the her- 
mit, ‘that you made yourself ready and 
that you do not disobey the vision.’ 

«|. . And when sir Lancelot was 
come to Almsbury within the nunnery, 
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queen Guinevere had died but half an 
hour before. And the ladies told sir 
Lancelot that queen Guinevere told 
them all before she died that sir Lance- 
lot had been a priest nearly twelve 
months, ‘and hither he comes as fast 
as he may to fetch my body, and be- 
side my lord, king Arthur, he shall 
bury me.’ Therefore the queen said in 
the hearing of them all. ‘I beseech Al- 
mighty God that I may never have the 
power to see sir Lancelot with my 
worldly eyes.’ 

“*And this,’ said all the ladies, 
‘was her prayer always during these 
two days till she was dead.’ 

“Then sir Lancelot looked upon her 
face, yet he wept not overmuch, but 
sighed. And so he himself did all the 
service, both the office for the dead, 
and in the morning he sang the Mass. 
And now a bier drawn by horses was 
made ready, and thus with a hundred 
torches ever burning about the corpse 
of the queen, sir Lancelot and his eight 
brothers in religion walked abcut the 
bier, singing and rendering many a 
holy prayer, and incensing the body 
with frankincense. 

“Thus sir Lancelot and his eight 
brothers in religion went on foot from 
Almsbury to Glasynbury; and when 
they came to the chapel and the her- 
mitage, there the office of the dead 
was recited for her with great devo- 
tion. And in the morning the hermit 
that was formerly bishop of Canter- 
bury sang the mass of Requiem with 
great devotion, and sir Lancelot was 
first to come with gifts at the offertory, 
and then all of his eight brothers in 
religion. And then she was wrapped 
from the top to the toe in thirty fold of 
waxed cloth; and afterwards she was 
put in a web of lead and then in a 
coffin of marble. 

“And when she was put in the earth 
sir Lancelot swooned, and long lay 


still till the hermit came and awakened 
him and said: 

“ “You are to blame, for you dis- 
please God with such manner of sor- 
rowing.’ 

“ Truly,’ said sir Lancelot, ‘I trust 
I do not displease God for He knows 
my intent; for my sorrow was not, and 
is not, for any rejoicing in sin, but my 
sorrow is such as may never have an 
end. For when I remembered the 
beauty and the nobility, of both her 
and the king, and then when I saw her 
body and his lying there together in 
death, truly my heart would not serve 
to sustain my own body so wearied 
with care. Also when I called to mind 
how by my fault, my arrogance and 
my pride they were both layed full 
low that were the pearls of Christian 
people that ever lived, mind you well,’ 
said sir Lancelot, ‘the remembrance of 
their kindness and my unkindness sank 
so to my heart that I could not sus- 
tain myself.’ ” 


The story continues with the ac- 
count of Lancelot’s last days, for he 
lived only six weeks after the death 
of Guinevere. Worn out by his grief 
and his continued severe penance, he 
soon finds himself unable to rise from 
his bed. Sending for his bishop he begs 
him to “give me all the rites that a 
Christian man should have.” With 
tears his brethren gather around as 
Lancelot receives Viaticum and the 
anointings of extreme unction. 


One more dying request he made, 
that he might be buried on his own 
estate, called Joyous Garde. This 
promised, Lancelot composed himself 
for death, which came to him during 
the night, while his companions slept. 
But they found him in the morning “as 
though he were smiling, and the sweet- 
est savour was about him that ever 
they had felt.” And after the Mass of 
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Requiem, they set out to fulfill their 
promise. 

“And so within fifteen days they 
came to Joyous Garde. And there they 
laid his body in the choir, and sang 
and read many psalms and prayers 
over him. And all during this time his 
face was uncovered and bare, that all 
folks might behold him; for such was 
the custom in those days that all men 
of honour should so lie with face un- 
covered till they were buried. 

“And at that very moment as they 
were at the service for the dead, 
there came sir Hector that had been 
seeking his brother sir Lancelot, for 
seven years through all England, Scot- 
land and Wales. And when sir Hector 
heard such a noise and light in the 
choir of Joyous Garde, he alighted 
from his horse and came into the 
choir. And there he saw men singing 
and weeping, and all knew sir Hector, 
but he knew them not. 

“Then went sir Bors unto sir Hector 
and told him how there lay his brother, 
sir Lancelot, dead. And then sir Hec- 
tor threw his shield, sword and helm 
down, and as he beheld sir Lancelot’s 
face, he fell down in a swoon. And 
when he came to, no tongue could 
describe the doleful plaints that he 
made for his brother. . 

“*Ah, sir Lancelot,’ he said, ‘thou 
were head of all Christian knights, and 
now I dare say,’ said sir Hector, ‘thou 
sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that thou 
were never matched by hand of earth- 
ly knight. And thou were the most 
courteous knight that ever bore a 
shield! And thou were the truest friend 
to one that loved thee that ever be- 
strode a horse, and thou were the 
truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman, and thou were the kind- 
est man that ever stroked with his 
sword. And thou were the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
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knights, and thou were the meekest 
man and the gentlest that ever ate in 
hall among ladies, and thou were the 
sternest knight to thy mortal foe that 
ever put his hand to the spear.’” 

Thus with utter simplicity and with- 
out artifice does Sir Thomas Mallory 
continue with the burial of sir Lance- 
lot and the subsequent history of the 
other knights, and brings the story of 
Arthur and his glorious company to 
its end. As he does so he begs the 
reader “to pray for me while I live 
that God send me good deliverance, 
and when I am dead, I pray you all 
to pray for my soul.” 

It is remarkable that Hollywood, 
with all its technical perfection in the 
arts, has never been able to reproduce 
the compelling quality of this simple 
tale, though it has tried many times. 
For the chivalry that made King 
Arthur, queen Guinevere, and sir 
Lancelot persons of such nobility and 
beauty has inspired young men and 
women in every generation, yet when 
portrayed on the screen or television 
today, it has the quality of the unreal, 
and seems to be foreign to the modern 
way of life. 

As for chastity of heart, which was 
the ideal of the knights errant, this is 
a quality that the film-makers can 
scarcely appreciate. To do so demands 
faith in the Christian ideals such as are 
truly found only in the tradition of 
Catholicism. The world of unfaith, on 
the other hand, and Hollywood in par- 
ticular, has so little understanding of 
the immeasurable value of chastity in 
the hearts of the innocent that it is 
willing to sell it for a pittance. Indeed, 
to judge by the advertisements which 
herald even pictures with a biblical 
theme, the moguls of the entertain- 
ment world are more zealous to barter 
away chastity as a commodity than to 
inspire the young to preserve it. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher McEnniry 


Rome’s Railway Workers: 


The great heart of Pius XII is happy 
when he is surrounded by Italian work- 
ingmen. Many of them had been in- 
oculated with the Communist virus. 
But they knew no peace without their 
God and their religion. Now they are 
returning to their true home. And how 
happy they are to gather again around 
the universal father of the faithful. 
The Italian railway men have proved 
their faith by installing a chapel in the 
very center of the great Central Station 
of Rome. The Pope himself donated 
the artistic crucifix for the altar and 
the way of the cross and the vestments, 
and sent his own vicar general, the 
Cardinal Vicar, to bless the sacred 
place. Then the railway men, thou- 
. sands of them, came to fill St. Peter’s 
and express their gratitude and loyalty 
to the Vicar of Christ. The Pope was 
carried in amidst deafening applause. 
Then followed something new in the 
history of the Church. 

The first assistant to the chief sta- 
tion master of the Central Station had 
composed a sacred dialogue in song. 
It was executed by the leader, the 
chorus and the chanters, chosen from 
the finest of the fine voices of the rail- 
way men. 
Leader: From the Union Station of 
Rome, universal center of 
traffic, we railway men come 
to You. 


Chorus: You are Peter — You are 
the Vicar of Christ — You 
are the sweet Christ on earth. 

Chanters: Christus  vincit (Christ 

conquers)! 

Leader: You are Peter. And on this 


Chorus: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 
Choir: 
Leader: 
Choir: 


Leader: 


Choir: 


Leader: 


Choir: 
Leader: 
Choir: 
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rock I will build My Church. 
Build My Church. 


And against it the gates of 
hell shall not prevail. 

Shall not prevail. 

The hatred of your ene- 
mies... 

Shall not prevail. 
Abuse of God's 
Name... 

Shall not prevail. 
The persecution of Your 
priests... 

Shall not prevail. 

Insults against God — abuse 
of sacred things... 

Shall not prevail. 
Materialism seeking to mis- 
lead the ignorant... 

Shall not prevail. 

To all who would destroy 
your holy Church we fear- 
lessly declare... 

You are Peter. 

And on this rock I will build 
My Church. 

And the gates of Hell shall 

not prevail. 

Your Church. The Church 
of God. The Church at our 
doors. 

The Church at our doors. 

The Church in the midst of 

our children. 

The Church with its truth. 
The Church with its sacra- 
ments. The Church with its 
priests. 

In the midst of our labors. 
The home of our hearts. 
The Church in our toil. In 
our activities, in our respons- 


Holy 








ibilities, in our engines, on 
our trains, in our yards, in our 
shops, the Church is with us. 
Christ assists us. Christ di- 


rects us. 
Leader: To Christ will rise like in- 
cense. 
Choir: The smoke of our engines. 
Leader: To Christ will rise like 
music. 
Chorus: The shriek of our sirens. 
Lealer: To Christ will rise like sac- 
rifice. 
Chorus: The sweat of our brow. 


Then they chant sadly of the day 
the superfortresses buried the families 
of the railway men beneath the ruins 
of their ancient tenements, and the 
Pope moved among them comforting 
them until his white cassock was stain- 
ed with blood. Then they chant gladly 
of the bright new homes that house 
them now. 

Leader: Holy Father, as you once 
moved amidst our ruins to 
bless our dead, return... 

Return to bless us — to 
bless our work — to bless 
our families — to bless our 
life. 


To the massed thousands of railway 
workers who chanted their hymn of 
faith in St. Peter’s, the Pope spoke. 
He had a word for the station masters, 
for the telegraphers, for the engineers, 
for the firemen, for the brakemen, for 
the yardmen, for the conductors, for 
the shopmen, for the section hands, 
for every category of workers (What 
doesn’t the Pope know?). 

He took the occasion to make plain 
that they have a right to unite in labor 
unions in order to get their just dues 
by just means, always remembering 
their corresponding duties. He urged 
them to strive patiently to settle dif- 
ferences by negotiation, and before re- 
sorting to a strike to consider well 


Chorus: 
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whether the good hoped for outweighs 
the harm caused, especially in an in- 
dustry like transportation that affects 
the life of the entire nation. 

They should never forget, he told 
them, that they have a twofold life. 
Hence they should never sacrifice the 
spiritual life for the life of the body. 
When Jesus taught us to ask for our 
daily bread, He told us first to say to 
our Father in heaven: “Thy will be 
done.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven — and all other things will be 
given you in abundance” by your all- 
wise, All-powerful Father. 

And now, he concluded, go back to 
your companions who have refused 
to join you here. Teach them by your 
words and by your example; induce 
them also to find peace and true secu- 
rity with Jesus Christ, the Worker, in 
the Church of Jesus Christ, the home 
of the workingman. 


For Freedom in Argentina: 
The Argentine Episcopate has is- , 
sued a Pastoral Letter. They deplore 
the fact that the government has 
abused its monopoly of press and com- 
munications to calumniate the Cath- 
olics both at home and in foreign 
countries, using even its diplomatic 
service to spread the false charges. 


They reject the government declara- 
tion that it has no quarrel with the 
Church. They cite one by one, with 
chapter and verse, the acts and de- 
crees of the government in its sys- 
tematic effort to strangle the Catholic 
faith. 


They appeal for calmness, order and 
peace. They declare this impossible 
unless the Argentine people are given 
a chance to know the facts and to form 
and express public opinion. Therefore 
there must be granted freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of press and radio. 
This is due to free men and to the 
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dignity of the human person. 

This Pastoral Letter is signed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Buenas 
Aires and the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the nation. 


Cosmopolitan: 


His Excellency, Albert Levame, Tit- 
ular Archbishop of Chersonesitanum 
in Zechia, has held Papal diplomatic 
offices in many countries: in various 
nations of Europe, in San Salvador, 
Honduras and Guatamala, in Paraguay 
and Uraguay, and later in Egypt. He 
is celebrating his sacerdotal golden 
jubilee. And where? In Ireland. And 
why? Because he holds the high of- 
fice of Papal Nuncio to Erie. In a let- 
ter of congratulations, the Pope em- 
powers him to grant extraordinary in- 
dulgences “to the people of Hibernia, 
so dear to Our heart.” 


Up From Los Angeles: 


For fourteen years the Catholics of 
the Maronite Rite in Los Angeles were 
guided by the zealous Maronite priest, 
Paul Meouchi, born in Sidon. 

Later he returned to his native land 
and was made Bishop. Now he has 
been raised to the dignity of Patriarch 
of the Maronite Rite at Antioch. He 
sent immediately a telegram to the 


Pope: “Called by Your Holiness to 
govern the Maronite Church — beg 
you accept — profound homage grati- 
tude — assurance entire submission — 
unfailing attachment — filial affection 
— beg Apostolic Benediction. Meouchi 
Patriarch.” 


An answering telegram brought the 
desired Apostolic Benediction and the 
Pope’s affectionate greetings. 


Jews and Christians: 


Alcione Theatre of Milano was the 
scene of a touching ceremony con- 
ducted by the Jews to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of their libera- 
tion from the savage Nazi persecution. 
The Honorable Minister Tupini, as 
representative of the National Senate 
and House, congratulated the Jews 
and expressed the hope that the union 
and harmony between the Jews and 
non-Jews of the country would con- 
tinue and increase. The Jews expressed 
their undying gratitude towards their 
non-Jew fellow-countrymen and pre- 
sented gold medals to 23 of their out- 
standing benefactors. Among these 
were four priests who had spent them- 
selves and disregarded threats and the 
danger of prison and death in order 
to help the Jews in their hour of trial. 


Voice From the Grave 

A man was accustomed to walking through a rural cemetery on his way 
home, since it was a short-cut. One night he started through, unaware that 
a new grave seven feet deep had been dug in his path. He stumbled into the 
grave, and struggled for almost an hour trying to climb out and then finally 
gave up, deciding to sit in a corner until morning, when he hoped someone 
would hear his cries. He settled down for the night. 

A farmer out on a possum hunt also started through the cemetery, and 
he too, fell into the grave. He began a desperate struggle to get out, unaware 
that anyone else was in the grave with him. 

The first man listened to him silently for a few minutes and then reached 
over in the pitch dark and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“You can’t get out of here,” he said. 

The farmer doesn’t remember HOW he jumped over the top of that grave, 
but he DID. 


Rally 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Leonard F. Hyland 





On Shortening the Sentence 

With the coming of the month of November each year, those who are sick 
have special reason for patience. November is the month of the poor souls, 
and the patience of the shut-in in suffering can be of inestimable value to 
these prisoners of purgatory whose sufferings are greater than any in this 
life. 

The reason for this should be obvious. The soul is far more noble, far 
more sensitive than the body. Just as it is capable of the infinite happiness of 
heaven, so it is capable of almost infinite pain. It is true that the souls in 
purgatory have the great consolation of knowing that heaven will assuredly 
be theirs. But this does not lessen, in a sense, it even intensifies the suffering 
they must undergo for their small acts of disobedience to God, unrepented, 
unatoned in this life. 

Conscious of this, shut-ins should find new strength and courage in bear- 
ing their ailments. One of the most annoying temptations of the sick is found 
in the feeling of complete uselessness. But sickness is not a useless thing; it 
is on the contrary a very valuable means of exercising charity. Since St. Paul 
first enunciated his teaching on the mystical body of Christ, it has always 
been the teaching of the Church that all her members are interdependent. 
Whether they are in heaven, on earth, or in purgatory, they can help each 
other in a very practical way by their prayers, sacrifices and good works. 

The sick person, therefore, who tries to be cheerful and patient in his af- 
fliction, can do far more than he realizes to bring alleviation to the holy 
souls in purgatory. What is important, especially during the month of 
November, is the making of a specific intention for this purpose. God wants 
us to apply our intelligence and free will to this work of assisting others, and 
sufferings can be lost or wasted if they are not in some way applied or of- 
fered for a specific purpose. That is why the morning offering is so important, 
as a means of directing all the thoughts, words and actions of each day for 
a specific intention. 

To paraphrase a thought of Thomas a Kempis in the Imitation of Christ, 
each one in life has his cross to carry, and he carries it either to heaven or 
to hell, but in either case, he still carries it. Sickness can be a very heavy 
cross indeed, but let the shut-in lift up his vision to the opportunities that 
are his. Specifically, let him look into purgatory where so many souls are 
pleading for the help he has it in his hands to give. 

This kind of charity, practiced during life, can, one may be sure, bring 
with it a short purgatory and a quick entrance into heaven for the shut-in. 
And the happiness there enjoyed will make all the sufferings and sacrifices 
of this life seem very small by comparison. 

Let this be a favorite prayer during November: 

“Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord. And let eternal light shine upon 
them. May they rest in peace. Amen.” 
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There is a forceful lesson to be learned 
by all seekers after religious truth, as en- 
trusted to the world by Jesus Christ, in the 
widely publicized heresy-trial of a Lutheran 
minister in Milwaukee a few months ago. 
The Rev. George P. Crist, Jr. was accused 
and convicted of holding and teaching doc- 
trines and interpretations of the Bible con- 
trary to the authoritative teaching of the 
Lutheran Church, or at least the Lutheran 
synod to which he belonged. Specifically 
he was found guilty of denying that Jesus 
was born of a virgin; of denying that Jesus 
physically rose from the dead; of denying 
that Christ’s body was physically received 
by communicants as they eat the bread and 
drink the wine of holy communion; of deny- 
ing the historical authenticity of the mir- 
acles of Christ; of denying the effective- 
ness of intercessory prayer; of denying the 
transmission of original sin to the children 
of Adam and Eve. The Rev. Mr. Crist ad- 
mitted to the committee of ministers that 
tried him that he had taught such things, 
but denied that this constituted any offense 
against Church doctrine. He maintained that 
many other Lutherans share his viewpoint 
which is a liberal interpretation of the Bible 
and the Lutheran confessions. It was never- 
theless recommended that he be suspended 
from his ministry. 

e 

The first part of the lesson to be learned 
from this event is that of the dire conse- 
quences of the principle that justifies the 
private interpretation of the Bible. Luther 
himself maintained that the very reading of 
the Bible brings with it the light to under- 
stand what one reads. By the same token it 
must grant, according to Luther, to the in- 
dividual, the right or authority to accept as 
true what he thinks any passage in the Bi- 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


ble means, apart from any outside authority 
and apart from what others may take out 
of the same passage. Despite this fact the 
history of Protestantism has been one long 
struggle of group after group to unite to- 
gether on some common interpretation of 
the Bible, and of the continual breaking off 
of splinter groups whose leaders felt that 
they had a better interpretation of key pas- 
sages of the Bible than those who had gone 
before them. The experience of these four 
hundred years of Protestantism proves one 
thing clearly: that you cannot have, on the 
one hand, freedom of private and personal 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and, on 
the other hand, sufficient unity of inter- 
pretation to create a unified and enduring 
body of Christians. The trial of Pastor Crist 
highlights this fact. He has Luther and all 
the original reformers behind him when 
he states that divine light enables him to 
read the right interpretation into passages 
of the Bible; he has the sincere desire of 
other Lutherans for some unity of inter- 
pretation against him. It is simply impossi- 
ble for unity of interpretation of the Bible 
to be attained unless to some degree free- 
dom of private interpretation, under what 
Luther called a divine personal light, be 
sacrificed. 
@ 

Is unity of interpretation of the Bible 
desirable? Is it willed by Christ for all His 
followers? There are many Christian sects 
whose leaders make light of it. They say 
that Christianity is meant to be merely a 
fellowship of those who believe in Christ, 
but each one of whom takes from His 
words, and from any passage in the Bible, 
what it seems to him to mean. But the 
“fellowship” itself does not remain long 
intact in any of these sects, as is demon- 
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strated by the fact that most Protestant sects 
have broken up into a “first,” “a second,” 
“a third,” and sometimes a “fourth,” 
“fifth,” and “sixth,” congregation of the 
same name. Thus you see signs outside of 
many Protestant churches proclaiming them 
to be, for example, “the first Baptist 
Church,” or “the second Baptist Church,” 
or “the third,” and so on. Each number 
represents a new “fellowship” that broke 
away from an old on the basis of one more 
attempt. to attain unity of interpretation of 
the Bible on the part of a group of Chris- 
tians. Did Christ desire or anticipate this 
sort of thing? The answer is to be found in 
the mandate that He gave to the first men 
in whom He vested the authority of His 
Church: “Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth (the Gospel which you preach) 
and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not (the Gospel which you 
preach) shall be condemned.” (Mark, 16: 
15-16) When you add to this commission 
of Christ His other words, “Behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world,” (Matt. 28:20) it be- 
comes clear that Christ wanted all men to 
be taught the same things, the same inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, and He wanted 
all to believe the same things, and He gave 
assurance that He would be with the offi- 
cial teachers to the end of time to provide 
divine protection against deviations from 
and misinterpretations of His teaching. 


It is dramatically clear then, from the 
heresy-trial of a Lutheran minister, that 
there is only one possible source of unity of 
faith among the followers of Christ. This 
cannot be the brilliance of an individual 
mind in its ability to interpret the words 
of the Bible and the mind of Christ, be- 
cause there have been innumerable brilli- 
ant individuals who have offered the world 
contradictory ideas of what Christ or the 
Bible meant in certain passages. It cannot 
be the majority opinion of a number of 


Christians or even Christian leaders, be- 
cause there is no true majority opinion as 
to the essentials of Christianity outside the 
Catholic Church: the very existence of more 
than two hundred and fifty different sects 
proves this, and the very presence of large 
groups of dissenters in each sect further 
emphasizes it. The only possible source of 
unity of belief among Christians is a teach- 
ing authority delegated by Christ and prom- 
ised guidance and protection from error by 
Christ to the very end of time. This kind 
of teaching authority is clearly given by 
Christ, in words recorded in the Bible, to 
Peter and the other apostles whom he first 
called His Church, and to their successors 
who were obviously included by the fact that 
Christ spoke to them about “teaching all 
nations and every creature,” (certainly im- 
possible for the original apostles alone and 
without successors), and by the fact that 
He promised to be with His delegated teach- 
ers “to the consummation of the world.” 


We say, therefore, to groping individu- 
als who are looking for the unchanged 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and for the right 
interpretation of all passages of the Bible: 
Look for a Church that boldly and, one 
may say even brazenly, claims to be the 
recipient of the tremendous authority that 
Christ delivered to His Church when He 
said, “Teach all nations. . .. He that hear- 
eth you heareth me. . . . I am with you all 
days.” Look for a Church in which there 
has been sameness of essential teaching 
from the day Peter preached his first pub- 
lic sermon as head of the Church on Pen- 
tecost Sunday, down to the simple sermons 
preached by its priests last Sunday, and in 
which there is sameness of essential teach- 
ing throughout the entire world today. Don’t 
look for a brilliant mind to follow in the 
name of Christ; don’t look for a majority 
opinion among many men. Look for a teach- 
ing authority set up by Christ, that you 
can trace back to Christ, that you can see 
protected through the ages by the power of 
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Christ, and then you will make true con- into that Christian body that has “one faith, 
tact with Christ, and will be able to enter one baptism, one Lord and Father of all.” 


Pre-Marriage Clinic 
Donald F. Miller 
Poor Health Before Marriage 


Problem: I understand that for certain grave reasons married people may 
make use of rhythm to space their children, or to put off having them as 
long as the grave reason exists. Suppose, however, that a girl not yet married 
knows that, an account of impaired health, she will never be able to bear 
children without risking her life. May this girl lawfully and validly marry, 
knowing that she will have to insist that her husband always follow the 
rhythm system? Or must she give up the thought of marriage? Or, if she 


does marry, must she risk her life to carry out the primary purpose of 
marriage? 


Solution: If an absolute and definitive decision has been given by repu- 
table physicians (more than one) to the effect that a young woman would 
surely and seriously risk her life by bearing a child, then this young woman 
should not marry at all. She is bound to preserve her life by not marrying, 
because even marriage with rhythm is not a one hundred per cent guaran- 
tee against conception. Furthermore, ordinarily it would be a grave injustice 
to her partner to marry him with the threat of sure death in bearing a child 
hanging over her head. 


Cases, however, in which there can be such certainty of danger to life 
through child-bearing are very rare. In the majority of cases, the most that can 
be said by even the best diagnosticians is that there would be some danger to 
the person involved in future pregnancy and childbirth. In such cases, when 
doubtful future danger is anticipated by good physicians, a young woman is 
free to marry and may accept the responsibility of marriage in the form of 
possible child-bearing. Indeed, if she does marry, she should do so with the 
intention of accepting those responsibilities with complete confidence in God. 
It would not be just for her to demand that her husband-to-be promise to 


limit himself to the use of rhythm even before he knew whether it would be 
possible without sin. 


Any young woman who thinks of marrying with her health in poor con- 
dition or with some known disease, should talk the matter over thoroughly 
both with her confessor and with the man who has asked to marry her. This 
much is certain: if the condition of her health has built up a phobia or an 
intense fear within her over the idea of ever having a child, then she should 
not marry. She is then in the same situation as that in which the certain 
prognosis has been given that she will risk her life bearing a child. In either 
case she would surely be unable to fulfill the normal duties of a wife. 
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Special Callin 2 


One of the most unusual convert 
stories to come out of Red China is 
related by the Salesian missionaries in 
Hong Kong, about one of their stu- 
dents, a teen-ager named Tze. Two of 
the boy’s brothers were members of 
the Chinese communist party and his 
father refused to allow him to be bap- 
tized. 

One day the students at Tze’s school 
were asked to sign a “loyalty” pledge 
to the Mao-Tze-Tung government 
which contained the phrase, “Long 
live communism.” Tze, together with 
a small group of Catholic boys, refused 
to sign. When the red police asked 
why, the Catholic boys replied that 
communism was materialistic and con- 
trary to their faith. One official turned 
to Tze saying: 

“You haven’t been baptized. Why 
don’t you sign?” 

“For the same reason,” the boy 
answered. 

“But you are not a Catholic.” 

“I believe in God all the same,” 
Tze insisted. 

When darkness fell, Tze went to 
see a priest and begged to be baptized, 
“so that they won’t be able to get the 
better of me when I uphold Christian 
ideas without being a Catholic. Also 
I will feel much stronger for battles 
in the future once I am baptized,” he 
said. 

The priest gave him a catechism test 
and he was baptized the same week. 
He has continued to defend his faith 
and is part of all programs to resist 
communistic activities in his school. 


Catholic Anecdotes 


Out Of The Sky 


In an inland village of Papua, the 
old people obstinately refused to em- 
brace the Catholic faith, even after 
some of their children had been bap- 
tized. The efforts of the missionary 
were wasted on them, nor was the 
native catechist any more successful. 

One day an unusual whirring noise 
was heard in the air overhead. The 
old folk anxiously scanned the sky. 
but nothing was to be seen. The noise 
increased to a roar and the excited 
villagers thought that the end of the 
world was at hand, and fell to their 
knees in the middle of the village. 

“What is the idea of praying here 
in the street?” asked the catechist, 
who was present. 

“Do you not hear the noise?” came 
the answer. 

“That is only an airplane and won’t 
kill you”, replied the catechist. 

“I told you long ago that white men 
fly in big boxes that have wings. The 
missionary told me that but you would 
not believe me. You said he was tell- 
ing us ‘whoppers.” Now you see the 
airplane and know that the missionary 
told the truth. 

“The same holds true for what he 
said about heaven and hell. He does 
not tell lies, but the plain truth, and 
you will get yourselves into the big 
fire of hell if you refuse to be bap- 
tized.” 

This set the old people thinking. 
Soon one and all asked for baptism 
and are now practicing Catholics 
whose faith literally came to them, 
out of the sky. . 
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All Saints’ Day 

November 1 is All Saints’ Day. 

The saints, of course, are the people 
who have gone to heaven. (This state- 
ment is made for our non-Catholic 
friends who can never quite get it 
through their heads just what Catholic 
saints are). The saints were not 
strange, unreal people when they lived 
on earth, like the pictures one sees of 
the inhabitants of Mars or the gnomes 
that sometimes dwell in the land of 
dreams. 

They were just as real and unstrange 
as you and I. In fact, many of them 
are probably related to you and to 
me. They are mothers and fathers, 
cousins and uncles, brothers and sisters 
who lived and died and went to heav- 
en and now are saints. A saint is any- 
body who is in heaven whether we put 
the title “saint” before his or her name 
here on earth or not. A saint is a saved 
soul. 

The chief function of the saints is 
to be happy. And they are happy, 
ecstatically happy, so happy in fact 
that all the happiness on earth does 
not measure up to what each one of 
them has received. They are filled with 
happiness. And there are no sorrows, 
no tears, no troubles, no “dark days” 
to mar that happiness. 

Another function of the saints is to 
help people. God has given them that 
privilege. There are innumerable ex- 
amples in the Bible of people in heav- 
en helping people on earth. There are 
the stories of the angels going so far 
as to come down to a town or a city 
in order to keep a boy like Tobias from 
getting lost or to inform a girl like 
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Mary what God had in store for her. 

Many good American Protestants 
do not believe that a saint can do a 
single thing for anybody. They think 
that a saint would be taking something 
away from God if he dared reach out 
a helping hand to some poor soul in 
trouble. Yet these people (some of 
whom are very holy) do not hesitate 
to ask God themselves to soothe some- 
one in sorrow or to keep someone else 
from doing wrong, and so forth. I have 
asked these people to pray for me 
more than once. And they always 
promised that they would. 

It would be a strange thing if they 
could help me through my difficulties 
by securing God’s blessings upon me 
through their prayers while all of us 
are on earth, and if they would be de- 
prived of this wonderful power after 
they go to their reward. It just doesn’t 
make sense. It is like the man who ad- 
mits that the Blessed Virgin got Our 
Lord to work a miracle at the marriage 
feast of Cana merely by asking Him 
to do it when they were on earth, but 
who then denies that the Blessed Vir- 
gin can get Our Lord to do so much 
as to look her way now that the two 
of them are in heaven. Again I say, 
it doesn’t make sense. 

The Irish believe so firmly in the 
power of the saints to help us that 
they have named each one of their 
transcontinental and transocean air- 
planes after a saint. St. Patrick, of 
course, is the name of the flagship. 
Then, there are St. Bridget and St. 
Columba, and so on down the line. It’s 
like the litany of the saints. The Irish 
do not care what anybody says. They 
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know that the saints can help. And 
they want them to help especially when 
those giant airplanes are in the air, 
floating upon the winds and with so 
vast a distance between them and the 
ground. May the saints hold them up! 
That’s their prayer. And the saints 
probably do hold them up more than 
the ordinary man knows. 


All Souls’ Day 


November 2 is All Souls’ Day. 

It is strange that a day dedicated to 
the poor souls in purgatory alone 
should be called All Souls’ Day. The 
saints in heaven are souls just as much 
as the suffering people who are short 
of heaven. If one did not know any 
better, one might be inclined to think 
that All Souls’ Day takes in every hu- 
man being in eternity. The tradition 
of centuries has given the name to the 
day. And every Catholic knows what 
All Souls’ Day means. 

People on earth are able to help 
the poor souls in purgatory escape 
from their prison by gaining indul- 
gences for them. 

What is an indulgence? An indul- 
gence is the taking away of all or of 
part of the temporal punishment still 
due to sin. In other words, an indul- 
gence, gained for a soul in purgatory, 
is a shortening of the term in purga- 
tory that that soul would otherwise 
have to finish out. 

By what right does the Catholic 
Church or can the Catholic Church 
grant an indulgence? On the words of 
Jesus Christ. He said to St. Peter, 
“Thou are Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build My Church. And the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed 
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also in heaven.” This text is found in 
St. Matthew, xvi, 17-19. The Church 
was given the keys to heaven by Our 
Lord. When she grants an indulgence, 
all she does is turn the key in the lock. 

What are the conditions for gaining 
an indulgence? There must be no mor- 
tal sin on the soul. The prayer must 
be said or the work done to which the 
indulgence is attached. The intention 
must be in the mind of gaining the in- 
dulgence for the poor souls in purga- 
tory. If prayers are laid down as a con- 
dition for gaining the indulgence, as, 
for example, on All Souls’ Day, six 
Our Fathers and Hail Marys and 
Glory Be to the Fathers must be said 
in Church, these prayers must actually 
be said. They need not be said out 
loud. But they must be said with the 
tongue and the lips insofar as the 
tongue and lips are necessary for the 
pronouncing of words. It is not enough 
merely to think the words. The words 
must be said. 

All Catholics with a spark of char- 
ity in their hearts for their beloved 
dead will gain as many indulgences as 
they can on All Souls’ Day. Each time 
they visit a church, say the Our Father, 
Hail Mary and Glory Be six times, 
they can gain a plenary indulgence for 
some suffering soul, provided the other 
conditions mentioned above are ful- 
filled. Each time! It is possible that 
with fervor and faith they will be able 
to empty purgatory of the members 
of their family on this coming All 
Souls’ Day. 


The New Architecture 


Many bishops and pastors in the 
country are not hesitating to use the 
new ideas that are offered them by 
architects in the building of churches, 
schools and rectories. This, we think, 
is good. The Church is tradition-bound 
in dogma because Our Lord set her 
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up that way. But Our Lord never said 
that the Church had to be tradition- 
bound in architecture. Gothic is not 
one of the marks of the Church. And 
this, even though Gothic is one of the 
most beautiful forms of church arch- 
itecture. 

We would have no _ complaint 
against a priest who decided on Gothic 
for his new church. That is his privilege 
and in accord with his taste. By the 
same token we would not condemn the 
priest who launched out into the new 
and the unknown in an effort to find 
a fit way of expressing the meaning 
of God in the modern and industrial 
world through the medium of a church. 
A church should say something of God 
by its very lines, by the contour of its 
walls, by the sweep of its arches or its 
open spaces. 

One danger to be avoided in the 
erecting of a modern church is the 
danger of going to extremes, the dan- 
ger of going to such extremes as to 
make it impossible for anyone not an 
expert to know what the new building 
is unless someone gives a lecture on 
it. It should always be remembered 
that a church stands for God. It should 
in some way remind the people who 
pass it on the street and the people 
who attend it for services of God. 

Therefore a church using a modern 
design that looks like a railroad station 
or an airplane hanger or a barn or a 
factory is not fulfilling the fundamen- 
tal purpose of church architecture. It 
is not raising the minds and hearts of 
men to God. 

We believe that every effort should 
be made and strongly supported to 
find a form of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture that both serves religion and ex- 
presses contemporary (not medieval 
or ancient) man’s spiritual aspirations 
and longing for the possession of God. 
We believe that such a form will be 


found. 


Examination For Parents 

A great deal is being written these 
days about teen-age delinquency. Ex- 
perts in all fields are probing for the 
causes of its increase, with the blame 
being shifted around quite impartially 
from parents to municipality, to en- 
vironment, to the young people them- 
selves. 

We have little to add to the contro- 
versy. But this much seems to us to 
be certain: whatever other factors en- 
ter into the picture, parents must also 
accept a good share of the responsi- 
bility. It is in the home primarily that 
good solid habits of character are 
formed — or are not formed. 

One of our diocesan weeklies, the 
Catholic Observer, offers the following 
pertinent series of questions. They 
might be used with special profit by 
parents whose teen-aged sons or daugh- 
ters get into some kind of trouble, and 
who then cry out: “But I always tried 
to raise my child to be a good Cath- 
olic!” 

Did your children go to Mass last 
Sunday? 

Did they go to confession and receive 
Communion during the past month? 

Does the ordinary conversation in 
your home encourage them to be care- 
less in their estimation of moral values? 

Do they acquire respect for God and 
the Church from their earliest years 
because of your own respectful attitude 
on these subjects? 

Does your own abuse of liquor or 
your “broadminded” attitude towards 
drinking lead them to consider excess 
in these matters something minor? 

Is the holy sacrament of matrimony 
a joke in their minds because by your 
attitude and words you frequently 
make a joke of it? 

Are you positive you know where 
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your children are at night, or do you 
take their word for it? 

Are you personally acquainted with 
their companions? 

Do you have literature of a low 
moral tone scattered freely through- 
out your home? 

Have you been setting an example 
of a genuine Catholic life? 

Parents who flunk such an examina- 
tion as this have no right to blame any- 
one but themselves if their teen-agers 
run into tragedy. 


Forbidden Societies 

The Wanderer, published in St. 
Paul, recently outlined the reasons for 
which the Catholic Church considers 
certain societies as forbidden to Cath- 
olics, and listed those that have been 
forbidden by name. It is good infor- 
mation for all Catholics to have. 

In general, any society and frater- 
nity or organization is forbidden to 
Catholics if it possesses one or more 
of these four marks: 

1) If it demands absolute secrecy 
from its members, so that they would 
have to pledge themselves never to 
reveal what went on at a meeting even 
though it violated their conscience and 
the laws of God. 

2) If it demands blind obedience 
from its members, so that they would 
have to carry out even an evil com- 
mand. 

3) If it incorporates in its activities, 
definite religious worship and cere- 
monies. 

4) If it represents in any way a 
conspiracy against the Church or the 
State. 

Societies that have any of these 
marks are forbidden to Catholics 
whether they have been actually con- 
demned by the Church as a forbidden 
society or not. However, the Church 
has named some societies as definitely 
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forbidden to all Catholics. 


First on the list of societies for- 
bidden to Catholics is Freemasonry, 
and this, with all its affiliated and fe- 
male and junior groups is forbidden 
not only under pain of mortal sin but 
also under pain of excommunication. 
Affiliated with the Masons (and there- 
fore condemned in the same way) are 
the Shriners, the Order of the Eastern 
Star and the Order of the White Shrine 
of Jerusalem, (these two latter intend- 
ed for wives of Masons); Job’s Daugh- 
ters (for daughters and other female 
relatives of Masons); the Order of the 
Rainbow, (for daughters of both Ma- 
sons and members of the Eastern 
Star); the Order of De Molay, (for 
the sons of Masons between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one and their 
chums). 


Four other societies have been for- 
bidden to Catholics by name, not un- 
der pain of excommunication, but un- 
der pain of grave sin; they are: 1) 
The Independent Order of Good 
Templars; 2) The Odd Fellows, (of 
which The Daughters of Rebekah are 
the female branch and The Loyal Sons 
the junior branch; 3) The Sons of 
Temperance, (of which The Daughters 
of Temperance are the female branch 
and The Cadets of Temperance the 
junior affiliate); 4) The Knights of 
Pythias, a benevolent organization 
with an unChristian creed. 


Finally, as has been noted in these 
pages before, the Catholic Church, 
through the Holy Office in Rome, has 
forbidden Catholics to become mem- 
bers of the Y.M.C.A.; its sister organ- 
ization, the Y.W.C.A., and its affiliates, 
the Hi-Y and the Girl Reserves. These 
organizations have a religious origin 
and character that are contrary to 
what a Catholic knows he must be- 
lieve. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


CHAP. X — ‘Charity Bears With All Things’ 
WHEN SICKNESS STRIKES 


When borne with patience, bodily 
infirmities merit for us a beautiful 
crown. St. Vincent de Paul used to 
say: “If we only knew how precious 
a treasure is contained in infirmities, 
we would accept them with joy as the 
greatest possible blessings.” And the 
saint made of himself a living example 
of his own advice. Though he was con- 
stantly afflicted with ailments, which 
deprived him of rest, day or night, he 
bore them with such peace and seren- 
ity of countenance that not even his 
closest friends obtained the slightest 
inkling that anything ailed him. 

It is an edifying thing, indeed, to 
see a sick person bear his illness with 
a peaceful countenance, as did St. 
Francis de Sales. When he was ill he 
simply explained his complaint to the 
physician, obeying him exactly in tak- 
ing the prescribed medicines, no mat- 
ter how distasteful they were. For the 
rest he remained at peace, never utter- 
ing a single complaint in all his suf- 
ferings. 

What a contrast is the conduct of 
those who do nothing but complain 
even in the most trifling indisposition, 
and who would like to have around 
them all their relatives and friends to 
sympathize with them! Far different 
was the advice of St. Teresa to her 
nuns: “My sisters, learn to suffer 
something for the love of Jesus Christ, 
without letting all the world know 


about it.” 

On one Good Friday, Jesus Christ 
favored the Venerable Father Louis 
da Ponte with so much bodily suffering 
that no part of him was exempt from 
its particular pain. He later mentioned 
his severe sufferings to a friend. But 
he was so filled with remorse at having 
done so, that he made a vow never 
again to reveal to anybody whatever 
he might afterwards suffer. I say ‘he 
was favored’, for to the saints the ill- 
nesses and pains which God sends 
them are so many real favors. 

Many sick persons will complain: 
“It is not so much the infirmity itself 
which afflicts me. But it deprives me 
of going to church, of receiving Holy 
Communion, attending Holy Mass. 1 
cannot even pray, for my head is ach- 
ing with pain.” — But, tell me now: 
why do you wish to go to church, to 
receive Holy Communion, to attend 
Holy Mass, to pray? Is it not to please 
God? But it is not now the pleasure 
of God that you do these things. It is 
His pleasure that you remain patiently 
on this bed, and support the pains of 
this infirmity. And if you are displeased 
with me for speaking thus to you, then 
you are not seeking to do what is 
pleasing to God, but what is pleasing 
to yourself. Father John of Avila once 
issued the same advice to a priest who 
complained to him of his ailments: 
“If you seek the will of God, what 
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matters it whether you be well or ill?” 

You say that you are unable even 
to pray, because your head aches or is 
weak. Be it so. But why cannot you 
make acts of resignation to the will 
of God? If you would only make these 
acts, you could not say a better prayer, 
welcoming with love all the torments 
that assail you. In such a manner did 
St. Vincent de Paul act. When attacked 
by a serious illness, he would keep 
himself calmly in the presence of God, 
without forcing his mind to dwell on 
any particular subject. His sole exer- 
cise was to evoke some short acts from 
time to time: an act of love, of con- 
fidence, of thanksgiving, but most fre- 
quently of resignation, especially in 
the crisis of his suffering. St. Francis 
de Sales once remarked: “Considered 
in themselves tribulations are terrify- 
ing. But considered in the will of God, 
they are lovely and delightful.” You 
cannot say prayers? What more ex- 
quisite prayer than to cast a look from 
time to time on your crucified Lord, 
and to offer Him your pains, uniting 
the little that you endure to the over- 
whelming torments that afflicted Jesus 
on the cross? 

This lesson Jesus Christ Himself 
taught to St. Teresa. When she was 
laboring under serious illness, He ap- 
peared to her all covered with wounds, 
saying: “Behold, My daughter, the 
bitterness of My sufferings, and con- 
sider if yours equal mine.” For this 
reason the saint was accustomed to 
say, in the midst of all her infirmities: 
“When I remember in how many ways 
my Saviour suffered, though He was 
innocence itself, I know not how it 
could enter my head to complain of 
my sufferings.” 

Behold the example of the saints. 
For thirty-eight years St. Lidwine was 
afflicted with numberless evils — 
fevers, gout in both hands and feet, 
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and open sores. But during the whole 
period, she never lost sight of the suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ, maintaining an 
unbroken cheerfulness and joy. St. 
Joseph of Leonessa, a Capuchin, re- 
fused to be bound during an operation 
for the amputation of an arm. Seizing 
a crucifix, he exclaimed: “Why do you 
bind me? Why do you bind me? Be- 
hold Who it is Who binds me to sup- 
port every suffering patiently for love 
of Him.” After spending an entire 
night immersed in ice by order of the 
tyrant, St. Jonas the Martyr declared 
the next morning that he had never 
spent a happier night, because he had 
pictured to himself Jesus hanging on 
the cross. Compared to such torments, 
his own had seemed rather caresses 
than torments. 

An abundance of merits may be 
accumulated by patiently enduring ill- 
nesses. Almighty God revealed to Fa- 
ther Balthazer Alvarez the great glory 
He had in store for a certain nun who 
had borne a painful sickness with re- 
signation. He told him that she had 
acquired more merit during the eight 
months of her illness than other reli- 
gious had obtained in many years. It 
is by the patient endurance of ill-health 
that we weave a great part, and per- 
haps the greater part, of the crown 
that God destines for us in heaven. 
~ To St. Lidwine, also, did God reveal 
this. During her whole life she had 
sustained many and cruel afflictions. 
She prayed to die a martyr for the love 
of Jesus Christ. One day she beheld a 
beautiful crown, still incomplete, and 
she understood that it was destined for 
herself. Longing for its completion, 
she entreated the Lord to increase her 
sufferings. Her prayer was heard. 
Shortly afterwards a group of soldiers 
arrived. They mistreated her, piling 
upon her blows, outrages and abuse. 
An angel then appeared to the saint, 
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showing her the completed crown, and 
informed her that these last injuries 
had added the missing gems. Shortly 
afterwards she expired. 

To those who love Jesus Christ fer- 
vently pains and ignominies are most 
delightful. For this reason we behold 
the martyrs going with gladness to en- 
counter their martyrdom. St. Procopius, 
for instance, spoke in this manner to 
the tyrant who tortured him: “Tor- 
ment me as you like. But know that, at 
the same time, nothing is sweeter to 
the lover of Jesus Christ than to suffer 
for His sake.” And St. Gordius replied 
in the same manner: “You threaten 
me with death. But I am only sorry 
that I cannot die more than once for 
my own beloved Jesus.” Nor did the 
saints speak in such a manner because 
they were insensible to pain or because 
they were weak in mind. They felt well 
enough the torments that were inflicted 
on them, but since they loved God, 
they esteemed it a great privilege to 
suffer for Him: to lose all, even life 
itself, for the love of God. 

In the time of sickness we should 
especially be ready to accept death, 
and that death which God pleases. We 
must die, and our life must finish in 
our last illness. But we do not know 
which will be our last illness. There- 
fore, in every illness we must be pre- 
pared to accept that death which God 
has appointed for us. 

A sick person may complain: “Yes: 
but I have committed many sins, and 
have done no penance. I should like 
to live, not for the sake of living, but 
to make some satisfaction to God be- 
fore my death.” But tell me: how do 
you know whether, if you should live 
longer, you will do penance, or do 
worse than before? At present you can 


cherish the hope that God has pardon- 
ed you. What penance can be more 
satisfactory than to accept death with 
resignation, if God so wills it? At the 
age of twenty-three St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga gladly embraced death with this 
reflection: “At present I am, as I 
hope, in the grace of God. I know not 
what will happen to me in the future. 
Now, therefore, I die contentedly, if 
God calls me to the next life.” Father 
John of Avila was of the opinion that 
everyone, provided he be in good dis- 
positions, though he be only moderate- 
ly good, should desire death. Thus he 
would escape the danger, which con- 
tinually surrounds us in this world, of 
sinning and losing the grace of God. 
Moreover, owing to our natural 
frailty, we cannot live in this world 
without committing at least venial sins. 
This should be a motive for us to em- 
brace death willingly, that we may 
never offend God any more. Then, 
too, if we truly love God, we should 
ardently long to go to see Him, and 
love Him with all our strength in heav- 
en. No one can love so perfectly in 
this present life. But unless death 
opens the door for us, we cannot enter 
the blessed region of love. This caused 
St. Augustine to cry out: “O Lord, let 
me die, that I may behold Thee!” 


(Editor’s Note: As St. Alphonsus 
indicates in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, he is not a fatalist in 
regard to suffering and sickness. We 
must, of course, take reasonable care 
of our health, and in time of sickness 
seek reasonable and prudent remedies. 
However, while we are suffering, while 
we are seeking such remedies, we must 
endeavor to resign ourselves patiently 
to the will of God.) 


By humility we rise, by obedience we command, by poverty we are rich, 


by dying we live. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Sheila John Daly, 1927 - 
Teen-Ager’s Friend 


I. Life: 

Sheila John, the youngest of the four 
daughters of Joseph Desmond and Mar- 
garet Mellon Daly, was born in Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, on November 7, 1927. She 
is the sister ‘of Maureen, the author of 
Seventeenth Summer. Sheila attended St. 
Mary’s Springs Academy in Fond du Lac 
and graduated as valedictorian in 1945. As 
a senior in high school she took over from 
Maureen the column, On the Solid Side, in 
the Chicago Tribune. After graduation she 
entered Rosary College in River Forest, 
Illinois. In 1950 she married Peter White 
and now lives in New York. 


II. Writings: 

The art of writing came early and easily 
to the talented Daly family. The story goes 
that Sheila wrote her first piece when she 
was eleven years old because her older 
sisters were so busy writing that they would 
not take her swimming. This resulted in 
the completion of The Sisters, which was 
later sold to Woman’s Day. She next wrote 
a series for children on How to Spend Sat- 
urday, which also appeared in Woman's 
Day. Her articles and stories have appeared 
in Mademoiselle, Extension, Seventeen, 


Calling all Girls and many other magazines 
and newspapers. The feature column, Tops 
Among Teens, has been syndicated in the 
newspapers. Most of Sheila Daly’s writings 
have grown from her interest in teen-agers 
when she herself was still in her teens. Her 
features in the newspapers as well as in the 
Ladies Home Journal have won her a large 
fan group. Pretty, Please is a book for girls 
who want to look lovely; Blondes Prefer 
Gentlemen is a book of etiquette for boys. 


III. The Book: 


Miss Daly’s first book, Personality Plus! 
is the one we wish to feature. It is modern 
advice in modern language for the high 
school set. She is concerned with morals as 
well as manners and does stand for the old 
morality even in the face of modern con- 
ditions. Her Catholic background is evi- 
dent in the true advice she gives, even if it 
is distasteful to her audience. There are 
practical chapters on Shyness, How to Make 
Interesting Conversation, How to Get a 
Date, Telephone Technique and other top- 
ics that apply to teen-agers. Sheila John 
Daly stands for something very wholesome 
in her contact with the young. 


NOVEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLICS. IN CONTROVERSY 

Catholics in Controversy. By James M. 
O'Neill, LL.D. L.H.D. 227 pp. New 
York, N.Y.: McMullen Books. $3.50. 


In recent years Professor James M. 
O’Neill has taken an active role in the con- 
troversies that face American Catholics. 
His published books, Religion and Educa- 
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tion Under the Constitution and Religion 
and Education, as well as his forthcoming 
volume, Censorship and Freedom, are all 
concerned with aspects of some of the 
major points of conflict between Catholics 
and their fellow-Americans. In these days 
that are so characterized by waves of ill 
feeling resulting from the “bus bills” of 
various states, “released time for religious 
instructions,” and other state and national 
issues, it is good to have a Catholic layman 
emerge to the front as an expositor and 
defender of the Catholic position in these 
matters. Quite naturally, Mr. O’Neill has 
crossed swords with Paul Blanshard. 

Catholics in Controversy is a popular 
presentation of the basic principles of con- 
troversy as well as a discussion of some of 
the important controversial matters. The 
first two chapters deal with the role of con- 
troversy in a democracy and the position of 
Catholics in current controversy. (To one 
who knows the individual opinions of so 
many Catholics on so many points it is 
laughable to speak about the “solid Cath- 
olic bloc.”) The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with specific points of discussion: 
Separation of Church and State, Catholics 
and Religious Education, Catholics and 
Censorship and Minor Irritants or Incipient 
Controversies. The last chapter deals with 
the ethics and technique of conducting con- 
troversy. Thinking Catholics will find many 
of the answers that they are seeking for 
themselves and for others in the readable 
pages of Catholics in Controversy. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 
In the Image of Christ. By Rev. John L. 

Murphy. 169 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $3.00. 

The Living Christ, this author’s first book, 
was a dogmatic treatise on the Mystical 
Body; In the Image of Christ is the prac- 
tical application of this doctrine to the life 
of individuals. The theme is always the 
same, that the Christian is Christ and that 
Christ is the Christian. After several pre- 


liminary chapters, the author considers the 
obligations of Christians in various profes- 
sions and different patterns of life. A partial 
list of chapter headings suggests the wide 
scope of the work: Family, The Priesthood, 
The Teacher, The Christian in Business, 
The Writer, The Farmer and Christ and 
Politics. 

The style and theme of the book are 
well portrayed in the following passage: 
“Halfway across the world, Christ stands 
upon a hilltop, defending His home; down 
the street, He protects His business from 
the racketeers who would ruin Him, or 
seeks the right to labor with dignity. He 
stands beneath the lights of the surgeon 
or sits at the desk of a congressman. With- 
in the walls of His cloister He continually 
raises His voice in prayer. Outside His 
Mission Chapel, He stands alone, looking 
at the sea. He raises His eyes from His 
workbench; He kneels at the altar of God; 
He lifts His hand in absolution and anoints 
the senses of the dying; He teaches children 
how to pray. . . . This is Christ. This is the 
work of Christ.” 


PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 
Spiritual Steps to Christmas. By Very Rev. 
Aloysius F. Coogan. 116 pp. Milwaukee, 

Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
Christmas Storybook. By Olive Ireland 

Theen. 128 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Monsignor Coogan, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the archdiocese of New York, is the 
author of Spiritual Steps to Christmas. In 
the preface he reminds his readers that the 
modern pagan has excluded both Christ 
and the Mass from Christmas. The twenty- 
nine chapters of the book seek to bring the 
Christian spirit back to the great feast day. 
The chapters are well written with good 
anecdotes and well made applications. A 
chapter a day before Christmas would be 
a wonderful tonic for anyone. 

Christmas Storybook is the work of Olive 
Ireland Theen, a convert mother of twe 
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daughters. Written for children, these are 
the traditional Christmas stories. Some of 
the stories are the Bible stories retold, oth- 
ers are the legends and true stories that 
have been built up around the Christmas 
story. The Other Wise Man, The Miracle 
Thorn of Joseph of Arimathea, The Good 
St. Nicholas, The First Christmas Crib and 
The Song From Heaven are some of the 
legends and stories narrated. Well done. 
Even adults will enjoy Christmas Storybook. 


THE PSALMS 
The Psalms in Rhythmic Prose. Translated 
by James A. Kleist, SJ., Ph.D. and 
Thomas J. Lynam, S.J. 236 pp. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $4.00. 
One of the important Scripture projects 
of recent years has been the new rendition 
of the Latin Psalms, the first such attempt 
to improve on the Vulgate edition of the 
Psalms. The late Father Kleist and Father 
Lynam of St. Louis University have col- 
laborated on the translation of the new 
Latin edition of the Psalms. They have not 
attempted to catch the meter of the poetry 
of the original, but have rendered the 
psalms in rhythmic prose. The result is 
very pleasing to the ear and intelligible to 
the mind. The division and meaning of each 
psalm are outlined as a preface to its trans- 
lation. A fine book for the reader who wish- 
es to understand and profit from his con- 
tact with the great book of poetry of the 
Old Testament. 


A VISIT TO JERUSALEM 
Jerusalem, the Golden. By Rev. Denis 

O’Shea. 145 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $3.75. 

The Christian has always had a great 
interest in the land hallowed by the pres- 
ence of Christ and His mother. Those who 
have never had the opportunity to visit 
this land can see it through the eyes of the 
priest-scholar, Father Denis O’Shea. The 
actual scenes of the annunciation, visita- 
tion, birth of Christ, the crucifixion are 
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among the shrines visited by the author. 
The reader will feel that he is present in 
the Holy Land and enjoy the visit to mod- 
ern Jerusalem. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
Hilaire Belloc. No Alienated Man. By Fred- 
erick Wilhelmsen. 108 pp. New York, 

N.Y.: Sheed and Ward. $2.75. 

Frederick Wilhelmsen, professor of phi- 
losophy at the university of Santa Clara, has 
written a philosophical study of the late 
Hilaire Belloc. He shows that modern man 
is alienated from God and even from him- 
self ‘and that Belloc is the man who has 
found God and hence himself. A deep 
analysis of the importance of one who has 
had a profound influence upon the Catho- 
lics of England and America. This is not 
a biography but a study of the philosophy 
and theology of Belloc. 


JUVENILE FICTION 
Mickey O’Brien. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. and 

Don Sharkey. 127 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Two veteran weavers of tales for the 
young have collaborated to tell the story 
of Mickey O’Brien. Like many juvenile nov- 
els, this follows a standard form of a mis- 
chievous boy who gradually becomes good. 
The incidents are natural and Mickey 
O’Brien will entertain boys in the eight to 
twelve bracket. 


VOCATION BOOKLET 
Follow Christ, 1955. Edited by Rev. Gerard 

Ellspermann, O.S.B. 64 po. St. Meinard, 

Ind.: Grail Publications. $.25. 

Another booklet in the fine series that 
comes to us from St. Meinrad’s seminary 
each year. Selected priests and sisters ex- 
plain the various vocations. This booklet 
features articles written by postulants, nov- 
ices and seminarians. Useful for the priest 
or religious in vocation work as well as for 
the boy or girl trying to decide their vo- 
cation. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


~ 


Suitable for general reading: 


The Land They Fought For—Dowdey 


Full House—Stout 
We Shall March Again—Kramer 


Fear Strikes Out, The Jim Piersall Story 


—Piersall 

The Lonely Warrior—Ottley 

After-Harvest Festival—Arbuckle 

Memories—Barrymore 

Living the Little Office—Gildea 

The Empire City—Klein 

The Living Stage—MacGowan & 
Melnitz 

The Four Rivers of Paradise—White 

Grandfather Stories—Adams 

The Hills Were Liars—Hughes 

What Is Democracy? What is Com- 
munism?—Ketchum 

The Great American Heritage— 
Kornitzer 

Born to Play Ball—Mays 


II, Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


America at Mid-Century—Siegfried 


News Is A Singular Thing—Higgins 


The Raiders—Wilson 

Gentlemen for Rent—Peckham 

The Five Devils of Kilmainham— 
McCullough 

The Virginia Exiles—Vining 

A Good Man Is Hard to Find— 
O’Connor 

The Flower Girls—Dane 

Excelsior—Bonner 

Sunshine and Shadow—Pickford 

A Circle of Trees—Faralla 

Nine Soviet Portraits—Bauer 

The Gates of the Sea—Diole 

21 Stayed—Pasley 

The Dinner Party—Finletter 

Tibetan Marches—Migot 

The Persistent Image—Schmitt 

The Breaking Wave—Shute 

The Letters of W. B. Yeats—Wade 

The Thorn Tree—White 


A Dirty Way to Die—Bagby 

My Philadelphia Father—Biddle 

Trial by Ordeal—Chessman 

Best Detective Stories of the Year 1955 
—Cooke 

Sorry to Be So Cheerful—Dolson 

The Carmelite—Groseclose 

Captain Dreyfus—Halasz 

Venture Into Darkness—Hobart 

Not This August—Kornbluth 

The Private Diary of a Public Servant-- 
Merson 

Portal to Paradise—Roberts 

The Navigator—Roy 

Officers and Gentlemen—Waugh 

The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit— 
Wilson 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
No Country for Old Men—Eyster 
The Lion’s Skin—Teilhet 
The Governor’s Wife—Unwin 
Capricorn Road—Balsan 
Leaps the Live Thunder—Lagard 
The Twelve Pictures—Simon 
The Last Temptation—Viertel 
The Way to Gold—Steele 
A Show of Force—Thomson 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Freud on Broadways—Sievers 
Inside the Space Ships—Adamski 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
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From My Experience—Bromfield 
The Young Lovers—Halevy 
The Actor—Busch 

Rogue Cavalier—Marshall 

79 Park Avenue—Robbins 

The Recognition—Gaddis 
Emma—Kenyon 

Day of Reckoning—De Toledano 
The Wench is Dead—Brown 
Bonjour Tristesse—Sagan 
Looking Beyond—Yutang 








A poor rancher was suddenly made rich 
when oil was found on his land and with 
his new-found wealth he promptly built a 
mansion with three swimming pools. One 
pool was filled with warm water, the sec- 
ond with cool water and the third he kept 
empty. When he was asked about the third 
pool, he explained: “A lot of my friends 
can’t swim.” 

é 

“For a man who has had no experience, 
you certainly ask a high wage,” said the 
prospective employer to the young appli- 
cant. 

“Well,” replied the prospect, “the work 
is so much harder when you don’t know 
anything about it.” 

6 

A proud father had invited his friend 
to see a painting of a sunset by his daugh- 
ter. 

“She studied abroad,” 
father. 

“Ah, that explains it,” cried the friend. 
“I've never seen a sunset like that in this 
country.” 


announced the 


Near the end of a busy day, a salesman 
was admitted to see the manager of a large 
firm. 

“You should feel honored,” the mag- 
nate said. “I’ve refused to see eleven sales- 
men today.” 

“I know,” replied the salesman. “I was 
all of them.” 

Waiter: “May I help you with that soup, 
sir?” 

Diner: “What do you mean? I don’t need 
help.” 

Waiter: “From the sounds you’re mak- 
ing I thought you wanted to be dragged 
ashore.” 


Lucid Intervals 


Joe: “I’ve never had a chance. No mat- 
ter what I do an unlucky number bobs up 
and gets me into trouble.” 

Moe: “What do you mean? What is your 
unlucky number?” 

Joe: “Thirteen. Twelve jurors and a 
judge.” 

6 

Old Gentleman: “You’re an honest boy, 
but it was a ten-dollar bill, not ten ones 
that I lost.” 

Small Boy: “I know Mister, it was a 
ten-dollar bill I picked up. But the last 
time I found one, the man who owned it 
didn’t have any change.” 

® 

Teacher: “What are the three words you 
use most?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “Correct.” 


e 
“Mamma,” said a little girl, “I never 
saw a picture of an angel with a beard or 
mustache; do men ever go to heaven?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied her mother, “but it’s 
always a close shave for a man to get in.” 
e 
Salesman: “Hey, boy, I want to see some 
one around here with a little authority.” 
Office boy: “Well, what do you want? 
I’ve got about as little as anyone.” 


Father was deep in his favorite chair 
relaxing after a hard day at the office. 
Junior, aged five, was besetting him with 
an endless list of unanswerable questions. 

“Daddy, whatta ya do down at the of- 
fice?” he asked finally. 

“Nothing,” shouted Daddy. 

Junior pondered this statement for a mo- 
ment and then asked: 

“How do ya know when you’re through?” 
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Amongst 


During the past few months two 
pioneer members of THE LIGUORIAN 
staff passed away. The first was Fa- 
ther August Zeller, C.SS.R., who was 
editor-in-chief up to the mid-thirties, 
but who continued to write for THE 
LiGUORIAN long after that. Those 
whose acquaintance with THE LI- 
GUORIAN goes back into the ’30’s and 
early °40’s will recall especially the 
interesting biographical studies that 
Father Zeller published during those 
years. Father Zeller was known as one 
of the most learned men ever produced 
by the St. Louis province of Redemp- 
torists. He taught, at one time or an- 
other, almost every branch of sacred 
science, and was consulted by hun- 
dreds of priests looking for solutions 
to their problems. He never spared 
himself when there was somebody to 
help. May he rest in peace! 

The other pioneer associate of THE 
L!GUORIAN who died recently was Fa- 
ther Edward A. Mangan, C.SS.R. For 
many years he took care of the un- 
signed last page of THE LIGUORIAN 
called “Lucid Intervals,’ and was 
thereby responsible for many a chuck- 
le and many an after dinner story. Like 
Father Zeller, however, he was a man 
of great learning, holding Roman de- 
grees in theology and Sacred Scripture, 
and having been the only Catholic 
priest we ever heard of who took a 
course in the Hebrew language at a 
Jewish Rabbinical school. Father 


Ourselves 


Mangan wrote quite often for THE 
LIGUORIAN on Scriptural topics, and 
his last article, “Catholic Lives of 
Christ,” in the September LIGUORIAN, 
was being printed just about the time 
he died. He also translated the book 
of Genesis from the Hebrew for the 
new Confraternity edition of the Old 
Testament. May he rest in peace! 


With this November issue we again 
invite present readers of THE LIGUORI- 
AN to think now of giving LIGUORIAN 
subscriptions to some of their relatives, 
friends or acquaintances as Christmas 
presents. The vast number of letters 
we receive from new readers express- 
ing gratitude to some friend for hav- 
ing given them THE LIGUORIAN as a 
present makes us confident and bold 
in inviting all who read it to do the 
same for their friends. The blank on 
the back cover of this issue may be 
used for that purpose, or the return 
envelope and blank that subscribers 
will receive through the mail. THE 
LiGUORIAN subscription list has ad- 
vanced to about 170,000, and a very 
large part of the increase has come 
from subscriptions given as presents 
by old readers to new. Christmas is 
a most appropriate time for such gift- 
giving, because THE LIGUORIAN is de- 
signed to bring a deeper, broader, 
more intimate knowledge of the Christ 
of Christmas to all who read it. Make 
your gift list now. 





IT IS EASY... 


to determine the date when your subscription to THE LIGUORIAN expires. 
Look at the address stencilled on the back cover of one of your copies. If the 
numbers at the end of the first line read “7-55,” your subscription began with 
the 7th month of 1954, and the last issue you are entitled to receive is that of 


June, 1955S. 


It saves us time and money if you renew promptly, or before your sub- 
scription expires. Just cut the stencilled address from the back cover and send 
it in with renewal payment. Be sure, too, to cut this address from one of your 
copies and send it in when requesting a change of address. We are charged 
extra postage for every copy sent to a wrong address after you have moved. 





Give Christ for Christmas 


How can one person give Christ to another? By giving a 
knowledge of His teaching, His love, His promises, His won- 
drous supernatural life. 
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It is not always possible or easy to do by word of mouth. 
But it is easy to do it by placing in the hands of another, read- 
ing matter that has been prepared by men who have devoted 
their entire lives to a study of Christ’s teachings and to mak- 
ing them known to the modern world. 
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The Liguorian is such reading matter. Everything in it is 
related in some way to Christ, the only Saviour and Redeemer 
of the world. Where could you find a more appropriate gift 


with which to back up your greeting, “A Merry Christmas,” 
to any friend? 





CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One subscription (1 year) $2.00 
Additional subscriptions each $1.50 
Add 25c for each subscription to Canada and foreign 


countries. Send as many as you wish. Include your own 
renewal. 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 
NAME 


STREET & NO. 


CITY STATE 


Send card signed 


I enclose $ for total of subscriptions. 


(| Bill me after Christmas for $ for total of 
subscriptions. 


LIST YOUR GIFTS ON SEPARATE SHEET. 
SEND THEM TODAY. 








